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NOTICE. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting are informed that arrangements have been made with 
the railroad companies so that Friends near the following rail- 
roads can obtain excursion tickets to Philadelphia and return at 
the rate of two cents per mile traveled. 

By applying personally or by letter to John Comly, at the store 
of Friends’ Book Association, South-West Corner of Fifteenth and 
Race Sts., Phila., gratuitous orders on{the ticket agents for tickets 
may be obtained on the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Division, Philadelphia and Erie Division, Uni- 
ted Railroads of New Jersey Division, West Jersey Railroad, Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Central Railroad, Baltimore and Potomac Railroad, 
Northern Central Railway, and the Alexandria and Fredericks- 
burg Railway ; also on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
and its leased lines; and on the Philadelphia, Newtown and New 
York Railroad. 

Sales of tickets from the 3d to the 14th of Fifth month inclu- 
sive, with limit of expiration Fifth month 19th, 1886. 

These orders are not valid if presented at New York, Jersey 
City or Brooklyn, or at any point where the excursion rate is less 
than twenty-five cents. When orders are to be forwarded by 
mail, a two-cent stamp should be enclosed to pay the postage. 





BOARD DURING YEARLY MEETING. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Considerable inquiry is being made in regard to board- 
ing places for Friends desiring to attend the Yearly Meet- 
ing. Could the information be obtained through the In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or by letter to our Corres- 
pondent? Some express a desire to attend who are stran- 
gers in the city, and would like to board near the meeting- 
house. Also would like to know something of the terms. 
Any information on the subject will be very acceptable. 


Easton, Md., Fourth month 19. 


{In response to the above, we will cheerfully print for 
those who will accomodate Yearly Meeting Friends in 
the manner suggested, the name, place, number, terms, etc., 
—or any part of these details—Eds. INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL.] 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 





GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERcHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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Fine Poultry Netting at lowest market priceg, 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most peoneeiave we yt = in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Ear 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & CO., 


No. 924 Cuestnut Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 





Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRYP. 0.,N. J. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 














NO. 908 AR cu street, [)| X ON PaisDELPHIA, PENNA. 
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FRIESOS MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, oie and Handsomely Engrossed. 





STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 


are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere |- 





on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





wok WM. HEACOCK, #2~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
a: Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. oved to 2043 and 
2045 Masies St., ee 
Pa. Chea and ety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 


Fee the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8 ’ 


ALWAYS A “SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 








LEWIS’ 98 per cent. LYE. 


(Patented) 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED. 


The STRONGEST and PUREST Lye made. 
Will make 12 Ibs. of the best perfumed hard 
soap in 20 minutes WITHOUT BOILING. 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, closets, 
drains, etc. Photographers’ and machin- 
ists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and nut ma- 
kers. For Engineers, as a boiler-cleaner 
and anti-incrustator. For brewers and bot- 
tlers, for washing barrels, bottles, ete. For 
painters, to remove old paints. For wash- 
ing trees, etc., etc. 


PENNA. SALT MFG. CO., 


Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


NEW SILKS 


—AND— 


DRESS GOODS 


AT MOST REASONABLE PRICES. 


COOPER & CONARD, 


NINTH & MARKET STS., PHILA. 





A SPLENDID SHOWING 
IN NEW WEAVES. 


FULL LINES OF 
STANDARD FABRICS. 
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SUMMER BOARDING FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


Near Fellowship, Burlington Co.,N. J. A pleasant and healthful 
summer home for little boys, with maternal care and oversight. 
Friends’ family. It is believed that few farm houses are more de- 
lightfully located in the midst of green meadows than this, and 
it is not near to any stream which will be a source of danger to 
children. Reference, Wm. 8S. Emley, 1880 Columbia Avenue, who 
has had his little boys at this farm two summers. 

Address M. L. J., Fellowship, Burlington Co., N. J. During 
Yearly Meeting, (from 10th to 14th of Fifth month), M L. J. will 
see applicants mornings and evenings at Clayton Haines’s, 1028 
Green Street, Philadelphia. 


7 PER CENT NET TO INVESTORS. $300,000 LOANED WITH- 





out loss. Satisfactory testimonials, information and refer- 

ences furnished upon application. Mortgages, guaranteed 
principal and interest, for sale in amounts of $200, $300, $400, $500, 
$600, $700, $800, $1000, $1200, $1500, $2000 and upwards by 


B. MILLER, AtrorNEy AT Law, 
40 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


[S4Ac G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 

removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


& R. L. TYSON, NO. 242 SOUTH 11TH ST. 

° Staple Trimmings, Grenadine, Silk and wash blondes 

Zeph yrs, Embroidery and Knitting Silks, Knitting, Plain Sewing, 

and Quilting. Friends’ Caps made to order. Wool and Cotton 
Wadding in pound sheets. 


frok SALE.—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 
Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. Noimprovements. Apply to 
ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED—SITUATION WITH AN INTEL- 

ligent farmer for a boy 15 years of age, and also for one 

of 18 years. Address G. L., Office FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. 


[tien AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. AquiLa J. LINVILL, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 


WANTED—A HOME IN THE COUNTRY, 

with a family where there are no small children, for an 

intelligent little colored girl, eight years old. Call on or address 
C. A. W. Balderston, 1016 Mount Vernon St. 


ANTED—A FEW FRIEND BOARDERS 


for the summer, in private family. Plenty of shade, ten 
minutes’ walk from station, fifty trains daily. Address 
Box 64, Norristown, Penna. 


[LADIES ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 

hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 


& M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 


* — ble Millinery, 446 Franklin treet, (formerly 212 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


O LET—A convenient new eight-roomed house near 
Mickleton Station on Swedesboro R. R. 
Samuel Haines, Mickleton, N. J. 











FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 per year. Send for circulars to THoMas P. BartR 


Newtown Square, Pa., or CLEMENT M. Bippir, 
531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


AM, 








Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and extep. 
sive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa, 





RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, New York. 
Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Tho 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation, 
Terms $175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For par. 
ticulars address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y, 


MA PLEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa, 
Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls, 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


IA NSDOWNE. 











To rent or for sale, a fourteen-room, pointed stone cottage, three- 
quarters of a mile by flag sidewalk from Friends’ Meeting, Darby, 
and one quarter from Lansdowne Station. Built in the best man- 
ner, air lined walls, drainage, water, light and ventilation unsur- 
passed. Modern conveniences, water pumped by caloric engine. 
A healthy, convenient and beautiful house. Rent $600 per annum, 
PENNOCK BROTHERS, 1514 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


[A WNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 


Management, Ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Stationon lawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Anna S. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 








Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


TOILET SOAP. 
“PALM” and “HONEY.” 


$1.25 PER DOZEN. 








OUR PALM AND HONEY ARE PURE VEGETABLE SOAPS, MORE SUITABLE 
FOR TOILET USE THAN SOAPS MADE OF ANIMAL FATS. 


Lindley M. Elkinton, 


532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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THE TRUE LENT. 


IS this a fast—to keep 
The larder lean, 
And clean 
From fat of veals and sheep ? 


Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish? 


Is it to fast an hour— 
Or ragged go— 
Or show 
A downcast look and sour ? 


No! ’tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat, 
And meat, 
Unto the hungry soul. 


It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate 
To circumcise thy life. 


To show a heart grief rent; 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin; 
And that’s to keep thy Lent. 
/ —RoBeERT HERRICK. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF NANTUCKET. III. 
INHABITANTS of an old town, especially if it bea 
seaport, and more especially still if it be on an island, 
are always marked by a strong individuality and 
the frequent presence among them of eccentric char- 
acters. Nantucket had its fullshare of these. Amongst 
the unique personages which memory recalls no one 
so often comes up as a venerable woman Friend 
whose most marked peculiarity was a stilted style of 
speech from which she never let herself down even 
in the most familiar intercourse, and which furnished 
much innocent merriment to the islanders. 

In carrying out Friends’ beautiful provision for 
their poor, Nantucket Meeting established a home 
for them, calling it with characteristic delicacy 
“Friends’ Boarding House.” Our Friend of the 
stilted speech, finding her little patrimony late in 
life nearly exhausted, became an inmate of this house, 
but still retained in a front room a little shop she 
had long kept. My way to school took me by this 
shop, and it was a favorite thing tostep in with acent 
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or two on purpose to hear her quaint speech. One 

application always secured, as was the object in mak- 

ing it, the same reply—“ Cousin Elizabeth, has thee 

any Jews’-harps?” “No child, nor no other harp 

that the Israelites used for diversion or devotion.” 

How would Philadelphia store-keepers get on, ifthey 

took as much time and care to answer a two cent cus- 

tomer, or were as careful to “ bear testimony ” against 

instrumental music. Another inmate of the Board- 

ing-house once stepped into the little shop saying 

“Has thee seen my scissors Elizabeth?” “No, Mir- 

iam, and I should not be willing to go before a mag- 

istrate under a solemnity and affirm that thee was 

ever the rightful owner of a pair of scissors.” The 
most notable example of her speech, however, that 
memory recalls, was addressed to some young women 
who occupied the same room with her while attend- 
ing yearly meeting. She wished them to stop talk- 
ing, that she might go to sleep, and instead of ex- 
pressing her wish as most would, she said, “ Now 
girls the time for retiring has fully arrived, and it is 
my desire that silence may pervade the apartment, 
until Sol again ascends the heavens, unless some em- 
ergency should call for articulation.” Judging from 
these specimens of our friends’ quaint style, one might 
fancy her lacking in capacity, but such was not the 
case. She had read quite extensively for the times, 
and had served acceptably as clerk of the monthly 
meeting. I have often wondered if in the minutes 
ofthe meeting her peculiarities are apparent. Use 
large words she must, and if the saying be true, “ He 
who makes the world laugh is a benefactor,” cer- 
tainly many a Nantucket tea-party, one of the island’s 
almost lost arts, has pleasantly cherished her mem- 
ory. 

In the writer’s boyhood there remained one other 
house on the site of the old town besides the solitary 
one which is still left. Standing entirely alone, with- 
out fence or tree near, old and half decayed, it had 
attached to it a bit of homely romance that invested 
it with a certain interest to the islanders. It was 
occupied by three maiden sisters in advanced years 
when I knew them. Like many at that period they 
held a birthright membership amongst Friends, and 
though ignorant and rustic to the last degree and ex- 
ceedingly peculiar, they had done nothing to forfeit 
their birthright, and were supported by the meeting. 
The touch of romance’is, that their mother, who was 
of an old Friends’ family, was when young sought in 

marriage by a young man whose affection she re- 
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turned, and who was in every way suitable, ex- 
cept that he was not a member of the meeting. On 
this ground her parents refused their consent. The 
young woman, as the story goes, disappointed, and 
careless of her future said “she would marry the first 
member of the meeting that came along, even if he 
was a simpleton,” and the first who came, was almost 
that, and she kept her resolve, probably to bitterly 
fepent of it in the long after years when she was 
slowly dragged down to his level. “ What was fine in 
her becoming coarser day by day,” At last the mother 
who always kept some hold on the better life of her 
father’s family, went wearily to her rest, and the three 
sisters, who had become well known throughout the 
island and were often visited because of their pecu- 
liarities, lived on remote from the town, as uncultured 
and as much the children of nature as could consist 
with the respectability which their Quaker blood, 
dress and language helped them never to entirely 
lose. After they grew old and the house became un- 
fit for occupancy, Friends were anxious to have them 
move to amore comfortable one nearer town. At 
length a house that would meet this condition came 
into possession of the meeting, and after great persua- 
sion the sisters were moved into it. Their care-takers 
left them at night apparently comfortable in their 
new quarters. The next morning going to see how 
they were getting on, they found to their utter sur- 
prise that they had moved back to their old home in 
the night carrying everything they could by hand. 
After this no further attempt was made to move 
them, their invariable reply when spoken to on the 
subject was “ Why, we was well enough off last win- 
ter, and we are only a year older now.” 

Of the accumulation of years their simple logic 
took no account. 

So they lived on until one sister only was left, 
when she was taken to the meeting’s home and the 
old lonely house was taken down for firewood, and 
the name of the family ceased on the island. One 
circumstance in connection with these lonely women 
is worth mention asa testimony to the beautiful 
delicacy of Friends in administering their charity. 
A flock of hens furnished all the sisters’ means. They 
carried their eggs for sale to the store of a Friend 
who was instructed by the overseers of the meeting 
to furnish them with whatever their simple needs re- 
quired, giving credit for the worth of the eggs, and 
charging the balance to the meeting without letting 
them know anything of it. Thus they thought in 
their simplicity that their eggs paid for all they had, 
and a self respect was preserved which to even such 
as they, was agreeable. 

The period from about the middle of the last cen- 
tury to the first quarter of this, may be looked upon 
as the most prosperous period in the Societys’ island 
history. In 1790 Friends had grown so numerous 
that the monthly meeting for the Northern District 
was established. A new meeting-house was built, 
and the old one moved toa more central spot and 
enlarged. About this time the business of the town, 
the whale fishery, which had suffered so greatly 
in the war of the revolution that scarcely a ship was 
left, hadi become again prosperous. The people were 





comparatively wealthy, while retaining great sim. 
plicity in their tastes and habits. Nearly all were 
Friends or under Friends’ influence. From the 
oneness of religious views and of business interests 
and also from the close ties of relationship that ran 
through the island, there arose a fraternity of feeling 
that made the people seem like one great family, and 
furnished perhaps the best exhibition of a true 
Christian democracy that the world has ever seen, 
Conventionalities were little known ; the distinctions 
of social life which are inevitable were reduced to 
their minimum. The rich and the poor worshiped 
side by side, while the similarity of dress made the 
difference of situation less observable. In natural 
scenery the island has few charms with the exception 
of the grand expanse of ocean view, but the salt sea 
air has strength and inspiration in every breath. 

In these olden days the town was a social para- 
dise, and Quakerism relieved so largely from the in- 
terference of the outside world put on its most beau- 
tiful form. It was about this period that an English 
Friend arose in meeting, and after standing a mo- 
ment in silence said “oh, that the daughters of 
America might see the women of Nantucket.” To 
those who remember the meeting-house in which 
this was said it requires but little effort of the imag- 
ination to see the large body of plainly dressed wo- 
men that drew forth the remark. 

Friends from abroad were frequent in visits dur- 
ing these years. In William J. Allinson’s interesting 
journal of Rebecca Jones mention is made of a large 
delegation to the island from Philadelphia in the 
summer of 1801, and the holding of many interesting 
meetings. 

Rebecca Jones speaks of her old friend Sarah 
Barney “who met her with much gladness.” This 
was a worthy, dignified elder, still remembered by a 
few who had a small gift in the ministry, and was 
held in much esteem on the island. She was un- 
married, lived alone, and kept, like Rebecca Jones, 
a little shop. It is told, halfseriously, half humor- 
ously, that at meal-time she would set out her small 
table, put on the few dishes she required, and wait 
for Providence to provide the food. That providence 
was the family of the Quaker merchant and elder, 
William Rotch, who lived near,and whose wife was 
a sister of Sarah Barney. The little table I saw 
a few years ago in Newport, it having been given to 
a branch of the Gould family. The house of Wm. 
and Dorcas Brown is well remembered, “where,” 
says Rebecca Jones, “I staid and wrote, while our 
young ministers had gone seven miles out on the is- 
land to an appointed meeting to which my spirit was 
not bound.” This house together with that of Sarah 
Barney and a large number of others associated with 
the early history of the Society, was burned in the 
great fire of 1846, which swept away nearly all of the 
historic buildings of the town. Amongst these was 
the house of a somewhat famous person who is made 
a character in a historical romance, the scene of 
which is laid on the island and of which she is 
the heroine. Most for which she was noted had 
more connection with political and commercial than 
religious life, and so in an article of this kind little 
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more than an allusion to her would be fitting. Like | people: that our conduct towards them I believed was 
most of any standing, she was a member of Friends’ | one reason of Providence permitting the Indians to 
Society,as was her husband, whom she so eclipsed as | spill so much human blood in these neighboring 
for him to be little spoken of. My impression is that | provinces, and that if he gave either of the negroes to 
late in life she lost her membership by financial ir- | me, as he had proposed to do, I should not keep it 
regularities and complicity in smuggling. By a | asaslave one day, neither would I accept of any 
shrewdness and business capacity few of either sex | money in lieu of the negro, for he had told me after 
manifest, she gained great influence in the war of | what manner he proposed dividing his estate, 
the Revolution with both political parties, and was | and as I was not easy to keep a negro, he then 
thus enabled to import goods to the island as no one | proposed to dispose of it otherwise, and leave 
else could. Thus she held almost a monopoly of the | me a sum of money in lieu thereof. But I never 
market, charging the inhabitants exorbitant prices | could consent to it, and as there was no alter- 
for what she knew they could not do without. native from what he first proposed, as to the dividing 
She acquired thus great wealth for the period, and | of his estate, our conversation relating to his slaves 
her ships visited almost every sea, At one time it | was weightyand painful. They being left in bondage 
was said a considerable part of all the real estate on | until they were thirty-five years old was a great ex- 
the island was mortgaged to her, but at length at the | ercise to my mind, and having conversation several 
close of the war, when the tide of political and com- | times with my wifeon the subject, she cheerfully con- 
mercial events was turning, the reverse came. An | sented that the young man who was given to her 
elderly Friend said to the writer that he saw her, | should have his liberty. I acquainted him with the 
sitting in her arm-chair, brought out of her last house | same. 
by the sheriff, the building, which she refused to But considering the dejected condition of many, 
leave, having been attached by him. and the exalted behaviour of some who keep them, 
As an article of a more general nature Kezia Cof- | my mind was often sorrowful, and thinking that the 
fin’s history might be followed with intense interest. | legacy given to me by my said father-in-law was in- 
CuRISTOPHER Corrin Hussey. creased by the labor of his negroes for a time made 
Billerica, Fourth month 7, 1886. my way difficult. Through mercy I had no desire to 
= ie et have my estate advanced by these men being kept 
from their just wages, but did not see for a considera- 































EXTRACTS FROM WRITINGS OF ABNER 
WOOLMAN, ADDRESSED TO HIS 
CHILDREN. 

A FRIEND in Ohio, who forwards the following 
paper, gives us some explanation concerning it. The 
writer Abner Woolman, wasthe brother of John Wool- 
man, the preacher. “ Between the two there is evi- 
dence of close fellowship. In like singleness of purpose 
and humility of expression they bore uncompromis- 
ing testimony,—be it against human slavery, the use 
of intoxicants, or the wearing of dyed colors. John 
took up the pen, when, from physical incapacity, his 
brother laid it down, and recorded the closing inci- 
dents of the latter’s life, which ended Eleventh 
month 4,1771. The manuscript came to my knowl- 
edge recently, during a visit among kindred, into 
whose hands it had doubtless fallen with other things 
brought to Ohio by my Woolman great-grandparents. 
It was a gratification to see and handle the material 
things,—the ware, the apparel, the simple tools, each 
telling its own story of resource, of taste or primitive 
exigency,—but of how much more value and interest 
to have this record of fine perception in justice and 
allegiance to apprehended duty. To what safer line 
for judgment and plummet for righteousness may the 

writer’s posterity aspire than is here signified?” 

In the Third month, 1767, my father-in-law, Aaron 
Aronson, after about a month’s illness departed this 
life. At the time of his decease he had in possession 
several negroes who were born in his father’s house, 
one of which he gave to my wife, though in his last 
illness I had solid conversation with him relating to 
the conduct of the white people towards the negroes. 
With other things awfully told him that I considered 
the negroes entitled to their liberty equal with other 





ble time which way was most prudent to take. While 
law and common custom are against the negroes, to 


make a bargain with them savors something like sit- 


ting as judge in one’s own case. When any are 
properly qualified for that they experience them- 


selves to become new creatures; all selfish desires 
are done away, and their delight stands in universal 
happiness and harmony. This is a life truly happy, 
and to be attained by those only who are willing to 
be redeemed from the spirit of the world. 

After many thoughts I became settled in my mind 
that it was my duty to apply to Friends of Haddon- 
field Monthly Meeting, and accordingly wrote an ap- 
plication and attended said meeting with it, which 
is as follows: 

Sixth month, 1767. 
To the people called Quakers, at their next monthly 
meeting held at Haddonfield : 

Dear Friends:—These are to acquaint you that by 
the last will of my father-in-law, Aaron Aronson, I 
became entitled to a part of his estate which is 
mixed with the labor of two black men who were 
under his command. Now my desire is that this 
meeting may appoint judicious friends to inspect into 
the age and bodily ability of said negroes and set a 
value on their labor from the time that the said 
Friends may believe the said negroes have paid for 
their bringing up, to the time of said father-in-law’s 
decease, in order that so far as relates to me they 
may have satisfaction. 

These from your friend, 

ABNER WooLMAN, 


The above request being read in said meeting 
Friends appeared to be of different sentiments, 
Some pleated that “it was difficult for a meeting to 
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meddle in such a case, that it interfered with other 
interests, that if I was inclined to do anything for the 
negroes it might be done without troubling Friends.” 
I cannot believe that any honest, thoughtful heart 
doth think it is trouble where a fair opportunity is 
given for the injured to have satisfaction. Other 
faithful brethren labored that such a righteous work 
might be carried on. With these I felt near unity in 
that which stands in opposition to the spirit of the 
world, which spirit darkens the understanding of all 
who are tainted with it, and in men and women 
strikes at the very life of religion. After considera- 
ble time spent, it was agreed by the meeting that the 
substance of the said request should be minuted. 
Likewise that my wife and I agreed that the young 
man who was given to us should have his liberty. 
Four Friends being appointed by the said meeting to 
answer my request they met the same afternoon. I 
felt a desire to be with them a little while, which 
was granted. I felt a care for the negroes and ex- 
pressed myself as follows :—“The business now be- 
fore you may be difficult to settle exactly right. If 
there be any error made I desire it may be in favor 
of the blacks.” Then after further consideration, 
which was necessary, I found my mind easy, and 
proposed to withdraw from said Friends, but some of 
them desired that I would continue with them, add- 
ing that my being present would be no hindrance 
to them speaking their minds freely. Accordingly I 
stayed with them, and they soon agreed in manner 
following, viz., That it was a custom for white people 
to be free at twenty-one years of age, and they saw 
no just reason why negroes should serve longer. At 
the time of my father-in-law’s decease the elder of 
these negroes, whose name is Anthony, was twenty- 
four years and eight months old. The other, whose 
name is James, was twenty-two years of age at the 
same time. Their labor might be worth twelve 
pounds a year each, besides their keeping, which 
amounts to fifty-six pounds. If I allowed to said ne- 
groes the third part of fifty-six pounds, what I re- 
ceived from my father-in-law will be clear of the la- 
bor of slaves. To all of which I agreed. And asone 
of the negroes is yet a slave and the other but lately 
set free, I thought it best not to pay the money to 
them as yet. I desired that the manner of its being 
settled might be entered in their monthly meeting 
book, and that I acknowledged myself indebted to 
the said Anthony in the sum of fourteen pounds, 
thirteen shillings and four pence, and to the said 
James in the sum of four pounds, all proclamation 
money, and that I agreed to pay interest yearly for 
the same to the said negroes until they receive their 
principal, which was accordingly done to the satis- 
faction of many Friends. With tears of joy I hum- 
bly thank the Lord who was near me and helped me 
through this difficulty to my own inward peace. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE LABOR 
QUESTION. 
( Concluded.) 
A GREAT statesman once said “ Freedom consists in 
the safe and sacred possession of a man’s property, 
governed by laws defined and certain; with many 





personal privileges, natural, civil and religious, which 
he cannot surrender without ruin to himself, and of 
which to be deprived by any other power is despo- 
tism.” Now our laborers have parted with the pow- 
ers of determining for whom they shall labor and on 
what terms, and have delegated it to a small body if 
not toone man. They have gone even further than 
this for they have essayed to prevent all men, wheth. 
er of their opinion or not, from exercising this naty- 
ral right. Ifthis be not despotism, and that of the 
most flagrant kind, what is it? 

For a time their efforts were confined to the rela. 
tions existing between the employer and employed, 
but of late they have manifested a disposition to take 
part in the general legislation of the country so as to 
infuse their peculiar views into the laws of the land, 
And as our secular press is not governed by any very 
high consideration of public policy, but rather by a 
desire to make itself popular, we find it very gener- 
ally advocating the movement. It is easy to foresee 
the result. Weshall have an irresponsible body of 
men, acting as officers for the Knights of Labor, se- 
lecting in all our political parties the candidates who 
shall represent us. The form of voting for them may 
be retained, but the substance of the people selecting 
their representatives will be lost for a season at least. 
Our National and State legislation will partake of the 
nature of that of our cities, where cliques have ob- 
tained control of municipal affairs, and a despotism 
will be established more grinding than that of Rus- 
sia. 

But as anything not founded on right principles 
cannot prove permanent this state of things can only 
exist for a season. 

But, alas! how great may be the ruin and unhap- 
piness it may cause in the time it is allowed to re- 
main ; and, as extremes generally follow each other, 
—the condition of the laborers may be rendered in- 
finitely worse than it now is. If the writer knows 
his own heart, he is both a friend to man individual- 
ly, without regard to his station in life, and to the 
race at large, only hoping and desiring that errors 
may be avoided and changes effected where they are 
proven to be for the good ofall. Capital is one thing 
and the capitalist another. The latter may have ob- 
tained the former in a legitimate way or by fraud 
and violence. Any legislation adverse to it should 
be directed against the manner of its acquisition and 
not against the owner. 

That there is much of that kind needed must be 
apparent to all thoughtful minds. But the hue and 
cry against soulless corporations, as they are called, 
is simply ridiculous. 

There are many enterprises useful to the commu- 
nity that are beyond the means of one individual to 
accomplish. By a number associating themselves to- 
gether, each contributing what he can, an amount 
sufficient to accomplish the work can be obtained, 
and anact of incorporation simply deals with the 
whole as one, giving the company the rights pertain- 
ing to the individual. In some cases where it is 
thought the benefit will be to the advantage of the 
public generally, the right of eminent domain that 
resides in the state is permitted to be exercised to a 
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certain extent, as in the building of railroads, etc. 
Any extra powers conferred on any corporation should 
be carefully defined and guarded in the act of incor- 
poration. But when the charter has been granted, 
and men thereby induced to invest their means in 
the work, the rights of the corporation should be 
maintained and its wrongs redressed the same as 
those of the individual. They are far less dangerous 
than are individuals possessing great wealth. The 
perils threatening the peace of the country from 
these frequent strikes, the derangement to all kinds 
of business they occasion, and the lawlessnes® at- 
tending them, are becoming so great as to need the 
immediate attention of all true patriots, if happily 
some means may be devised to arrest them. Were 
all men true followers of the prince of peace, be- 
lievers in his divine mission and accepting the sub- 
lime lessons he taught as laws laid down by Deity 
for the government of men in a state of civil society, 
there would be peace and concord. For all would 
then be as anxious to deal justly with others, as to 
have others deal justly with them. There would not 
be that constant desire to obtain bargains by getting 
things for less than their value, and selling them for 
more than they are worth. But unfortunately socie- 
ty has not yet adopted the Christian standard, and we 
must deal with things as we find them. The Master 
told his disciples they were the salt of the earth, 
through whose preserving influence it was to be saved 
from destruction ; even so must his followers now ex- 
ert their influence to promote the good of all man- 
kind. 

We Friends, professing to be such, have a work to 
do which is now ready at hand. Are we prepared 
and willing toengageinit ? We have long endeavored 
to settle differences that might arisein our own body, 
and have recently been active in inducing our gov- 
ernment to use all its influence to advance the cause 
of settling differences among nations by means of 
arbitration, believing it would inure to the true in- 
terest as well as peace of mankind. Many of our 
ablest men think the surest way out of our present 
difficulties lies in establishing boards of arbitration 
to which all disputes between the owners of capital 
and workers may be referred. But how are such 
boards to be constituted, and how are their awards 
to be carried into effect? If one member from each 
side is to be appointed the presumption is that each 
will be influenced more by a desire to gain an advan- 
tage for those he represents than by disposition to 
settle the matter at issue on the broad ground of 
justice and right ; or an honest difference of opinion 
might exist caused from the different standpoints 
from which they view the subject, which would lead 
to the necessity of selecting an umpire. 

Now where is this umpire to be found, who would 
not only desire to do justice between the parties, but 
also have the requisite knowledge to comprehend all 
the matters involved in the question? Is he to be 
chosen by mutual agreement, or must he be an officer 
of the State? Ifthe former mode is adopted neither 
of the parties could justly complain. Butif the lat- 
ter plan is fallen upon, have we an assurance from 
the way in which our public affairs are conducted, 





that this important office would be filled by a non- 
partisan, every way qualified to discharge the duties 
resting upon him? If we could have such an assur- 
ance this would be the better way, for we would have 
the prestige of the State to give force to his decisions. 
In either event there would have to be power resting 
somewhere able to have its judgements enforced, or 
the whole thing would prove a farce. 

This needs legislation and that of a high order. 
For we must remember that conditions may arise 
when it would be fatal to a manufacturer to contin- 
ue his business even under an award founded on 
justice. So also the business might be of that char- 
acter that any wages the manufacturers could afford 
to pay would be insufficient to support the workmen. 
Each would have to be allowed acertain amount of 
liberty in accepting the award as binding, but the 
cause of the strife being removed, they could part in 
good will, the one to engage in some other kind of 
business, and the other to seek some more remunera- 
tive form of labor. 

The efforts now being made in some sections to 
inaugurate a system of codperation wherein the em- 
ployers and employed can become jointly interested 
in the success of the business in which they are en- 
gaged, are worthy of commendation. They will 
serve to draw the two classes nearer together in 
thought and feeling and thus make them interested 
in each other’s welfare. The true worth ofmanhood 
will become known and appreciated. Those artificial 
distinctions of society, that are the outgrowth of our 
modern civilization, will weaken as the natural 
ties of brotherhood are strengthed. And let us hope 
the jealousy and envy that now make enemies of 
those whom God designed to live in peace and har- 
mony, will give place to that feeling of love that 
makes one the whole heritage of man. WW. 





PAUL’S LAST EPISTLE DURING HIS FIRST 
IMPRISONMENT, 
CALLED THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


THE Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians is denomina- 
ted by some the most sublime, the most profound, 
the most advanced and final utterance of the author 
in his preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles. It is 
addressed to the saints who are at Ephesus, and the 
faithful in Christ Jesus. But we know that the most 
ancient existing manuscript of this important epistle 
does not contain the words “at Ephesus.” Arch- 
bishop Usher was of opinion that this was a circular 
letter addressed to several churches. __ 

Conybeare and Howson’s life and letters of St. Paul 
state these reasons why they hold that Paul did not 
direct this epistle to Ephesus. They cite Basil, who 
asserts that the earliest manuscript had not the name 
of this city, and his assertion is confirmed by Jerome, 
Epiphanius, and Tertullian. 

Secondly, the Vatican manuscripts fully bear out 
Basil’s words. 

Thirdly, from the testimony of Marcion, we know 
that this epistle was called in his collection the Epis- 








1Read at the After-Meeting at 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, 
Fourth month 11, 1886. 
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tle to the Laodiceans. We incline to hold that it be- 
longed to the Ionian churches asa circular letter to 
Ephesus, to Laodicea, to Colossz, and to Hieropolis. 

Ephesus was the capital city of the Roman prov- 
ince of Asia,—illustrious in the district of Ionia, 
am ong all the cities founded by classic Greece in an- 
cient days. Here was the seat of the worship of Di- 
ana, of whom the statue was claimed to have fallen 
from heaven. A sanctuary, one of the wonders of 
the world, was raised for this worship, and when Paul 
visited this place in the first century, and when his 
eye first rested on this glorious edifice, it was in its 
full magnificence. It had been destroyed hundreds 
of years before, but probably at this time it was fully 
rebuilt, and the most perfect and grandest specimen 
on earth of the Ionian architecture. It had been the 
joint work of all the Greek peoples of Asia Minor. 
We cannot justly estimate the influence upon the hu- 
man mind of such glorious architecture as was the 
edifice here reared to the honor and for the worship 
ofa mythic goddess. Her statue, cast down out of 
Heaven, said their priests, was a precious and ven- 
erated object of devotion to them. The hymns and 
songs of praise, which rose melodiously and triumph- 
antly around hershrine must have had a powerful 
influence on the imagination of multitudes who re- 
sorted to the temple. “Great,” indeed, “ was Diana 
of the Ephesians! ” 

At this time, the Jew, Apollosof Alexandria, came 
to Ephesus. He had had experience of the ministry 
of John the Baptist and had known the baptism of 
that great reformer and martyr, and he was “an elo- 
quent man and mighty in the scriptures.” He was 
ready to preach to the votaries of the Ephesian God- 
dess what he had learned of his master—repentance 
and holiness of life. The more fully instructed Aquila 
and Priscilla, hearing Apollos speak boldly in the 
synagogue of the Jews, it issaid, took him untothem, 
and “ expounded unto him the way of God more per- 
fectly.” 

When Paul came, the twelve men convinced by 
Apollos were questioned by the Apostle as to their 
experience of the reception of the Holy Ghost. But 
they had not learned of the baptism of Christ, that 
was to clothe their minds and hearts with the felt 
presence and teaching of the divine spirit, the com- 
forter and leader of every real disciple. And so, on 
this sure foundation of the Holy Ghost, Paul es- 
tablished the church of Christ at Ephesus, and then 
for three months he preached at the synagogue, rea- 
soning and persuading as to the things concerning 
the Kingdom of God. But his Jewish brethren op- 
posed the gospel, and the school of one Tyrannus be- 
came the arena of Paul’s teaching, and for the space 
of two years his faithful ministration continued in 
the splendid city of Diana, and “mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.” But then the teaching 
of the way of the Kingdom of God aroused question- 
ings on thepart of the artisans who, making silver 
shrines of Diana, found their business interfered with. 
The workmen were persuaded that the spiritual and 
ethical teaching of the Apostle were an indignity and 
injury to the great Diana “whom all Asia worship- 
eth and even the whole world adores.” Many are 


already turned away from the gods made by hands, 
and led to revere and worship the unseen God who 
loveth righteousness. The business of shrine-making 
is in danger! what ought tbe apostle to do when his 
own Jewish brethren were raising a wild tumult for 
his destruction? Down the long centuries we hear 
the tumult and the fury, as the wild multitude around 
the temple cried hour after hour “Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians!” The voice of reason and of truth 
cannot be heard, and these christian teachers, who 
speak of deep and serious things concerning the 
Kingdom of God within, and of lofty views of the du- 
ties of holiness and humbleness, of love and truth, 
justice and faithfulness, have no weapons but the 
spirit. 

The seed however is sown, and may be trusted to 
germinate and bear fruit. Paul and his companions 
retire, after a tender leave taking with his disciples, 
He departs from this scene of tears, labors, prayers 
and glorious fruition. They had no disappointed 
personal ambition to chagrin them, for they had not 
sought their own worldly interest in this great work 
of church-building. 

And now years after, from the Roman prison 
house, the faithful Paul sends greeting to the Ionian 
churches. He renders thanks to God for fulness of 
spiritual blessing. His intense rejoicing in the 
Christian faith, and his great blessedness in being set 
apart for his ministry, and endowed with the great 
power of turning the minds of so many to the king- 
dom of God within is acknowledged. His own assur- 
ance of the validity of his true apostleship, takes with 
him the conviction that he and his spiritual children 
have been fore-ordained by the special favor of God to 
the high dignity and glory of Christian apostleship. 
They are, he holds, the elect of God. The nature of 
his own conversion,—suddenly illumined by the 
light of truth, while he was actively engaged in vio- 
lent persecution of the infant church,—blessed with 
a spiritual efficiency above all others of his time— 
raised up to sit in heavenly places with Christ Jesus, 
and empowered to raise up others to like blessed- 
ness, to be fellow-citizens with the saints of the 
household of God. He points out by figure how they 
have been builded “ upon the foundation of the apos- 
tles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the 
chief corner-stone, in whom each separate building, 
fitly framed together, groweth into a holy temple in 
the Lord ; in whom ye are also built together for a 
habitation of God in the spirit.” (2:20, 21, 22.) 

We may understand what he means by the tri- 
umphant and rejoicing tone, which is combined with 
genuine humility of his acknowledgement: “Unto 
me, who am less than the least of all the saints, was 
this grace given, to preach unto the Gentiles the un- 
searchable riches of Christ . . . to make all men see 
what is the dispensation of the mystery which from 
all ages hath been hid in God who hath created all 
things.” (3:8, 9.) 

He closes the doctrinal part of his letter with sol- 
emn ascription and fervent prayer “to the Father, 
from whom every family in heaven and on earth is 
named, that he would grant you, according to the 
riches of his glory, that ye may be strengthened with 
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power through his spirit in the inward man; that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith; 
to the end that ye, being rooted and grounded in 
love, may be strong to apprehend with all the saints 
what is the breadth, and length, and height, and 
depth, and to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge, that ye may be filled unto all the fulness 
of God.” (3:14 to 19). 

If we have carefully and studiously read this and 
the preceding epistles of this great writer we may 
proceed to consider whether Paul consciously and 
deliberately gave the foundation to the gloomy doc- 
trines which the Society of Friends turned away 
from in the beginning, and for which they substitu- 
ted the faith which surely underlies all righteous- 
ness—the faith in and the realization of the Pres- 
ence—the felt presence of the holy anvinting (the 
Christ) and the Divine Spirit, the Comforter and In- 
structor of the Christian disciple, in the midst of ev- 
ery seeking and sincere soul. Herein we see the 
meaning of the assurance of Jesus to his disciples, 
that wherever two or three are gathered together in 
his name, there he would be found inthe midst of 
them. “Christ within” as says Paul, “is our hope 
of glory.” 

The “ predestination’ of which Paul speaks in the 
astonishing light of his own experience, is no repro- 
bation or fore-dooming of any of God’s rational crea- 
tures. The human soul stands in this life armed 
surely with freedom of choice, and called on to elect 
whom they will serve. It is surely ours to choose 
the good and refuse the evil. We become the ser- 
vants of good by obedience to the divine voice heard 
in the soul. Weare not dependent upon the won- 
derful words of this great dedicated apostle. We be- 
lieve him to have been (as he declared) “a man with 
like passions as ourselves.” Where his teaching in 
regard to the conduct of life is not in accordance with 
the christian experience of “the ages of the ages” we 
shall not make it a hindrance to any righteous ad- 
vance in the lines of light and holiness. “ Our be- 
loved brother Paul” has indeed left on record words 
which ever have been “mysteries and matters of un- 
certainty and contention with sincere minds who 
have desired to be the servants of God and the faith- 
ful followers of Christ Jesus—“ the first born of many 
brethren.”—(Romans 8 ; 29). 

Christ, rather than Paul, is the safe guide of the 
simple, inexperienced, and unlearned; but to the 
deeply experienced mind, these things which bewil- 
der and have bewildered so many, are clear and edi- 
fying, and greatly to be valued. 

The chapters which follow are mainly ethical, and 
are quite in accord with previous utterances of the 
apostle. He enjoins the renewal of the heart, the 
putting away of all falsehood, and all dishonesty. 
“Grieve not the holy spirit of God.” Be kind, ten- 
der-hearted, and forgiving—imitators of God; and 
put all things away that are at war with his holiness. 
He solemnly cautions against drunkenness with 
wine, but recommends all to be filled with the spirit 
of God—thankfully and humbly, subjecting your- 
selves one to another “ in Christ.” 

He makes the marital relation a symbol of the re- 


lation of Christ to the church; and the obligations of 
parents and children mutual. Then follow the di- 
rections for the arming of the disciple with the full 
spiritual equipment, using as a metaphor the armor 
of his soldier guard, his fellow bondsman, who has 
learned to love and honor his suffering prisoner, and 
to learn the way of life from him. Further he desires 
their prayers for all those on whom is laid the bur- 
den of the Word—the planting ofthe Church. The 
letter ends in words of blessing, but not as in pre- 


vious epistles with personal salutations to beloved 
friends. 8. R. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 17. 
FirtH MONTH 2p. 
JESUS AT THE WELL. 


READ John 4; 5-26 [Revised Version]—Golden Text :—‘‘ God is a 
spirit, and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and truth.’’-—John 4: 24. 


Pace :—Sychar, the ancient city of Shechem, about 
35 miles north of Jerusalem. It was Abraham’s first 
camping ground when he came into the country. Ja- 
cob dug a well there said to have been 100 feet deep. 
It was the burial place of Joseph, and the ancient 
capita] of Samaria, but is now known as Nablus. It 
is located in one of the greenest and most fertile spot s 
in Palestine, and is noted for figs, grapes, oranges, and 
olives. 

The scene of our last lesson was Jerusalem, at the 
Passover, when the city was crowded with worsh ip- 
ers, gathered from far and near, to participate in 
the ceremonies. Leaving the city Jesus and his dis - 
ciples went northward towards their home in Galilee, 
which lay beyond Samaria, the central division of 
Palestine. It wasa long and tiresome journey. At 
mid-day they reached the restful shade of the trees, 
that were usually found in the vicinity of wells and 
fountains. The Samaritans had no dealings with the 
Jews. The Jews did not own them as their breth- 
ren. They were the descendants of the Jews left in 
the country at the time of the carrying away of the 
ten tribes to Babylon by the king of Assyria, inter- 
married with the colonists taken from other nations 
and sent to re-people the land. In our last lesson 
John declared the conditions upon which we may 
come to a true knowledge of God. In this he shows 
how and where true worship is to be offered to God. 

The important thought for our consideration is 
found in the declaration of Jesus; contained in the 
Golden Text. The worship that is acceptable to the 
Father is not dependent upon forms or place, its value 
is measured by the spirit in which it is offered, and 
the sincerity of heart that prompts to the observance. 

Our prayers and our devotions are directed to an 
invisible power whom we know only through the 
spiritual perception that he has given us, by which 
we are enabled to discern our relationship to him, 
and to conform our lives to the divine standard. 

Appointed places and stated times are essential 
to public worship, and some form must be observed 
in the coming together, but all that is external should 
be subordinated to the one great object for which we 
assemble. 

The synagogues of the Jews were very simple 
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places of worship; they were found in every town 
and village where there were “ten men at leisure to 
attend service and hold communal offices,” and they 
exerted an immense influence on the religious and 
national character of the people. 

The incident recorded in Luke, 4th chapter, 16th 
to 20th verses inclusive, gives an idea of the form of 
worship observed in the times of Jesus, and the same 


simplicity was doubtless carried out by his immedi- 
ate followers. 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
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OBEDIENCE. 
“TO obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams.” This was said by the Lord’s 
prophet in that early time when man was accus- 
tomed to propitiate his maker by outward offerings, 
and to atone for violations of the divine commands 
through the blood of sacrifice. 

The idea of sacrifice running through the so- 
called “ plan of salvation,” has its foundation, and is 
built upon the doctrine of inherent depravity, the 
taint of the first disobedience, entailed upon all the 
posterity of man. This utterance of the old prophet 
is at once a refutation of a dogma entirely at variance 
with his own experience as a testimony-bearer to 
the great truth that the Divine Being communicates 
his will to his children when they are ready to hear 
his voice. The prophets who succeeded Samuel bore 
the same testimony; in the sublime visions of the 
eternal wisdom and goodness vouchsafed to them, 
it was shown that “the willing and obedient” were 
they in whom the divine promises were fulfilled. This 
declaration is a standing reproof to the blood-theory 
of acceptance, and all the more significant since it 
was made at atime when, in the language of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, “almost all things were by 


the law purged with blood.” Where there is ready, 


and willing obedience there can be no place for sac- 
rifice. It is only when there is a turning away from 
the word of the Lord through unwillingness to be 


oo 
led by its dictates that the soul finds itself in need of 
a sacrifice that it may obtain peace and rest. 

We all know how it is, how the sin that so easily 
besets us, the “sweet morsel,” perhaps, of some sen- 
suous indulgence, is the sacrifice demanded, and this 
indulgence would not be the “sweet morsel” it ig 
had we kept straight on in the path of obedience, 
there would be no desire to have or to do what would 
destroy the free intercourse of the soul with its 
Guide and Preserver. 

To obey is to find our highest happiness in pleas- 
ing him through whom all that enhances our happi- 
ness isreceived. There is a labor needed, but labor 
sweetens the reward. That which absorbs our en- 
ergies by calling into active service the best that is 
within us, is not ours by sacrifice, it is ours by in- 
heritance ; we are born to the heirship of life and im- 


mortality. The thought that only through sacrifice \ 


this inheritance is obtained, lowers the standard of 
human aim and effort; it makes man do reluctantly 
and only because he must those things that give him 
acceptance with God, when asachild of God his 
full, harmonious development cannot be attained ex- 
cept there isa voluntary and hearty codperation of 
the divine within him with the great soul that per- 
meates and regulates the best life in all the rational 
creation. To know the atonement is to be at one with 
God,—to do what he wills, to follow where he leads, 
—to lay our hand as it were in his, and, as little chil- 
dren, go trustingly forward, accepting the situation, 
and drawing whatever is purest and best from the 
portion allotted us. 

Why need we fret and worry with questionings 
and misgivings about the relation between the little 
flame that flickers in ourown bosom, and the great 
fountain of light from which it emanates. Only let 
it be our concern to make our light do its part in illu- 
minating the darkness of the world’s faithlessness 
and fear, that with clearer vision mankind may see 
how much better it is “ to obey ” than to sacrifice, and 
“to hearken” than to offer fatlings of our substance. 

More and more as we “read between the lines” 
do the words of inspiration breathe an atmosphere of 
love, and the soul is made to see that not sacrifice 
but loving obedience is the fulfilling of the law of 
life as isexemplified in the words of the blessed Jesus, 
“T doalways the things that are pleasing to Him,” 
hence he could declare “ He that sent me is with me, 
he hath not left me alone.” 





Tue attention of Friends intending to attend 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting at its approaching ses- 
sion is directed to the advertisement elsewhere rela- 
tive to the procuring of tickets over the various rail- 
ways at a reduced rate. 
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CorrEcTion.—On page 251, Ist column, the 16th and 
17th lines, should read “if the teachers, and others, 
believe only parts of what its therein recorded.” 


MARRIAGES. 
SHOTWELL—SHOTWELL.—At the residence of Zach- 
ariah P. Shotwell, of Lobo, Ont., Canada, under the care of 
Norwich Monthly Meeting of Friends, Second month 34, 
1886, Daniel P. Shotwell, to Sarah V. Shotwell, daughter 
of John and Jane Bond. 


DEATHS. 

CLINE.—At Medford, N. J., at the residence of Maria 
S. Reeve, Fourth nionth 10th, Ann M. Cline, in her 86th 
year. 

ENGLE.—Fourth month 12th, Josiah Engle, aged 79 
years, formerly of Salem Co., N. J. 

FRENCH.—Fourth month 11th, William A., son of 
Samuel H. and the late Angelina French, of Camden Co., 
N. J. ; 

PAXSON.—At his residence, Philadelphia, on Seventh 
day, Fourth month 17, Frederick Paxson, in the 65 year of 
his age ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

PAXSON.—At his residence, in Solebury township, 
Bucks Co., Pa., on Fourth month 6th, 1886, Howard Paxson, 
in the 78th year of hisage; an elder of Solebury Monthly 
Meeting. 

RAYMOND.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Fourth month 12th, 
1886, after a brief illness, of pneumonia, Maria L. Raymond, 
daughter of Andrew, and Rebecca L. Dorland, aged 65 
years. 

STABLER.—In Baltimore, Fourth month 11th, Carrie 
Semple, wife of Jordan Stabler, and daughter of the late Dr. 
Matthew Semple, of Phila. 

THOMPSON.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 12th, 
suddenly, Elizabeth H., widow of John S. Thompson, and 
daughter of the late Nathan Trotter, in her 68th year. 


MooreE.—At the residence of his son, Nathaniel Moore, 
in Wenona, Marshall county, IIl., on the 1st of Fourth 
month, 1886, David Moore, Sen., in the ninety-ninth year 
of his age. He was born in New Jersey, spent the prime 
of his life in western Ohio, and buried his wife there. For 
the last quarter of a century his home has been with his 
son in Illinois, where he died, In these later years of his 
life I have been very intimately acquainted with him, and 
ever found him a kind, generous friend, ready to give good 
advice and a reason to every one that asked for the hopes 
he had for the future. 

The deceased was a valued member of Clear Creek 
Monthly Meeting, but has been unable to attend much for 
years. He had been blind for the last ten or twelve years, 
but he gave abundant evidence that his spiritual vision 
was undimmed, that his lamp was kept trimmed and burn- 
ing, and that he could “ read his title clear” to a heavenly 
mansion, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heav- 
ens. Our dear friend has a sister still older than himselfin 
Ohio, who if she lives till the Sixth month, will be a hun- 
dred years old. He has left three sons all advanced in 
years, and has lived to see the fourth generation of de- 
scendants. One son, a few days before the father’s death, 
celebrated the fiftieth year of his married life. 

Our friend had no sickness; the delicate machinery was 

just worn out, and “like a shock of corn fully ripe he was 
gathered to the Father.” The end ofthe good man is like 


the dazzling glory of the setting sun that casts its rays back 
to the place of its starting: may we emulate him in his 
sterling qualities and may our later days be like his. Ata 
solemn meeting on the occasion, two communications were 
listened to, commemorative of his good and virtuous life, 
and before the Friends separated a solemn prayer was of- 
fered. D. W. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


REFLECTIONS. 


THE time of our annual gathering is near, involving 
responsibilities and deep indwelling of spirit, that all 
be done decently and in order, the Head of the 
Church honored, and the members edified together 
in love, that all our deliberations be in the wisdom 
God only can give, and our conclusions owned by di- 
vine approval. 

Since our last meeting many valiants for the cause 
of truth and righteousness in the earth have been 
gathered to the Church triumphant in heaven, to join 
angels and spirits in everlasting praise to God for his 
wonderful works in leading them on, step by step, 
through a world of trial and change to realms of 
bliss. Saran Hunt. 


. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SELF-EXAMINATION. 

“STRAIGHT is the gate, and narrow is the way 
which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find 
it.’ Reflecting upon this subject, the query arose 
why is itso. Is it because so many among the mass 
of mankind prefer the broad way which leadeth to - 
destruction ? “for many there be,” said Jesus, “ who go 
in thereat,” not being willing to deny self, take up the 
cross and follow the divine master, which would 
lead away from everything that would mar the 
journey Zionward, and give ability to enter in at the 
straight gate and narrow way in which is known the 
precious life which is hid with Christ in God. 

Let us look abroad over the land and behold how 
many are drawn away from the quiet habitation, a 
tabernacle which cannot be thrown down. 

While it is right and necessary to provide for the 
comforts of life as far as is in one’s power, yet there 
are some who appear, as a writer observed, “ to pur- 
sue the world with steps as steady as time, and with 
an appetite as keen as death. Thus the good seed 
the Heavenly Father has sown in the heart becomes 
choked with the cares of the world and the deceit- 
fulness of riches; others seem to trifle away their 
precious time in the follies and vanities of the world, 
and the unprofitable amusements which are set be- 
fore them, and ere they are aware the pale messen- 
ger of death may be sent, calling them away from 
every earthly scene to one of a never ending eter- 
nity. 

Happy will it be for those who are ready to depart 
and enter the gates of paradise to join the company 
which John the divine saw in the visions of light, 
who stood before the throne, and before the Lamb ; 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands, 
saying, “ glory, and wisdom, and power, and might, 
be unto our God forever and ever.” 

Far be it from me to judge the hearts of my fel- 
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low creatures, but a concern has rested with me 
for the welfare of the human family, that we may go 
down into the inmost recesses of our souls and see if 
the record stands fair in the sight of heaven, or, as 
the poet says,“ talk with our past hours and see what 
report they bore to heaven, and if they might have 
-borne more welcome news.” 

And oh! yeburden bearers, who have borne the bur- 
den and heat of the day under the cross of Christ, hold 
fast, letting neither heights nor depths, things past 
nor present, separate you from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus, and which will preserve through 
all, and finally give the crown of life in that glorious 
city which needeth not the light of the sun by day, 
nor of the moon by night, for the Lord God and the 
Lamb is the light thereof. Repecca PRIcE. 
Fourth month 1st, 1886. 


TOBACCO: ITS INFLUENCE ON THE HU- 
MAN SYSTEM. 


BY HENRY T. CHILD, M. D. 


TOBACCO was found on this continent in 1492, 
when the Europeans first came here. They reported 
that it was in general use among the natives, and its 
soothing effects (being a narcotic) led them to speak 
of it as an emblem of peace, and after a cessation of 
their bloody wars they were in the habit of smoking 
“the pipe of peace.” When a council of the chiefs 
met they had a large pipe, which was passed around, 
and each member was expected to take a deep inha- 
lation of tobacco smoke. 

The plant grows over a large part of this conti- 
nent; it belongs to the family of solanee, among 
which we find the potato, tomato and other whole- 
some plants, and a number of virulent poisons, such 
asthe deadly night-shade. It contains a powerful 
narcotic poison. It has sometimes been used in 
medicine, but the uncertainty of its effects, and the 
fact that many persons habituated themselves to its 
use, has led to its general abandonment. 

There are two ingredients in tobacco—nicotine and 
the oil of tobacco—both of which are poisonous; the 
latter sometimes accumulates in old pipes, and is 
dangerous. Its effects upon the human system are 
different in different individuals and at various pe- 
riods of life. It is used as snuff, powdered and taken 
into the nostrils, or rubbed upon the skin; also by 
chewing the prepared plant, and by smoking. Snuff 
taking has nearly passed away. The effects of tobac- 
co are the same taken in either of these ways, but 
smoking is the most powerful and the most general 
mode. 

The first effect of tobacco is to produce nausea and 
vomiting. In some cases it is a long time before the 
stomach will tolerate it. After this sickness, if the 
use be continued, narcotic effects are manifested, first 
exhilaration, which is the object of taking it, but 
which is very transient and illusive, and is followed 
by depression. There is a fascination about all nar- 
cotics which destroys the judgment and produces 
self-deception. 

Soon after the habit of smoking is formed there is 
a marked loss of the fine sense of respect for the 


rights of others—first indifference and then reckless- 
ness. The smoker will intrude himself into the 
presence of delicate, sensitive persons without 
any regard to their feelings, and if any allusion ig 
made to this he will say: “If you don’t like it you 
can get away.” 

The nerves of smell pass through small openings 
in the floor of the skull, and are distributed over the 
lining membrane of the nose. Their function is to 
detect odors, and to convey to the brain the refining 
influence of the aroma of flowers, of oxygen, and 
ozone, which is oxygen in its purest state. The 
narcotic effect of tobacco destroys this power by 
partially paralyzing these delicate nerves, and thus 
interfering with one of the most refining influences, 
as well as laying the foundation for several diseases, 

One of the effects of tobacco is a tendency to pro- 
duce fatty degeneration of the tissues, nearly all of 
them being subject to this. The popular notion that 
the use of tobacco will prevent corpulency is a de- 
ception, except as it interferes with healthy nutrition. 
A very general effect is fatty degeneration of the 
muscles, especially those of the heart. Persons 
whose systems are saturated with tobacco are very 
slow in recovering from sprains or bruises of the 
muscles, nor do they bear surgical operations well. 
Surgeons have learned to be cautious in the perfor- 
mance of serious operations on those who use this 
largely, and physicians have learned that such per- 
sons are much more liable to suffer from many dis- 
eases, and recoveries are generally slower. But the 
most serious effect is “ tobacco heart,” which is a rup- 
ture of this organ from the deposit of fat cells in the 
fibres of the muscles, which destroys their integrity 
and is immediately fatal. It occurs mostly in young 
persons. Boys between eight and twenty years are 
most liable to this disease; the growing system is 
much more susceptible to the deleterious influence of 
this plant. Tobacco changes the condition of the 
blood, reducing the discs, which in the healthy con- 
dition are round like a coin, and regular, to about 
two-thirds their natural size,and making them tough 
and wrinkled, and interfering both with the power of 
these to carry nourishment to all the tissues of the 
body, and also of carrying out the effete matter which 
should be constantly removed from the system. The 
result of this isa low condition of vitality, making 
them susceptible to many diseases, and but poorly 
able to cope with these. 

Tobacco is probably the most prolific source of 
cancerous effections, especially those about the 
mouth and throat. This is a hereditary disease, and 
the tendency to it may be transmitted to children 
even where it has not .been fully developed in the 
parents. This accounts for numerous cases which oc- 
cur in females who never used tobacco. 

Fat is the lowest healthy tissue; its uses are to 
store up food for use and to fill in the interstices of 
the muscles, and give rotundity and beauty to the 
body. A little lower than this we find cancer cells in 
blood and in the various tissues. 

The case of ex-President Grant is astriking illus- 
tration of the effect of tobacco first on the muscular 
system, as he was for months unable to walk from a 
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fall, and lastly in the fatal cancer which terminated a 
strong and vigorous life. 

The noble heroism manifested by this distin- 
guished man furnishes an example worthy of all com- 
mendation. When told by his physician that he had 
better gradually diminish the quantity of tobacco 
used, say smoke half a cigar three timesa day. He 
asked “do you think tobacco is hurting me?” Cer- 
tainly wastheanswer. “Then” said he, “I will never 
touch it again.” Solomon said “ He who ruleth his 
own spirit is greater than he who taketh acity.” Gen. 
Grant had taken many cities, but this was the greatest 
act of his life. 


FRIENDS IN NEBRASKA: FURTHER VISITS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
AS a supplement to the articles of Abel Mills in re- 
gard to Friends in Nebraska, I offer the following 
notes of a recent visit to Friends in Butier and Polk 
counties. Left home on the 7th of Fourth month in 
company with Mercy K. Hoopes, and reached Garri- 
son in the evening. Here we were met by our friend 
Jacob Z. Shotwell, a member of Genoa Monthly 
Meeting, who took us to his home about one mile 
north of the town. On the 8th we visited the family 
of Amos Hargey, natives of Chester Co., Pa., now 
members of Benjaminville Monthly Meeting, Illinois, 
and Daniel Shotwell and wife, also Thomas and 
Emma Shotwell, members of Norwich Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ontario. On the 9th, in company with our 
friends, we started for Polk county to visit our aged 
friends, George and Phebe Bull, residing near Shel- 
by, members of West Lake Monthly Meeting, Onta- 
rio, but owing to the condition of the roads did not 
reach them until evening, just in time to escape a 
thunder storm. These Friends have been resident 
in this country for more than seventeen years, and 
George, now in his seventy-eighth year, has been 
confined to his bed more or less for the past two 
years from the effects of paralysis. The visit was a 
very gratifying one to them and instructive to us. 
On our return the next day we stopped to visit Philip 
Barmore and family, formerly of New York State, 
but now members of Genoa Monthly Meeting. On 
First-day the 11th we had a meeting with Friends at 
the house of Jacob Z. Shotwell in the morning, and 
also one at a schoolhouse two miles north in the after- 
noon, both of which were favored opportunities. 
On the 12th we visited the family of Benjamin Shot- 
well, about seven miles southeast of Garrison, and 
on the 13th the family of Eli Shotwell, about seven 
miles northeast of the same place, the latter being a 
member of Norwich Monthly Meeting, Ontario. 
This closed our labors in this section for the pres- 
ent, but before I leave the subject I would remark 
that most of these Friends have been in this country 
from five to seventeen years,with perhaps very little 
active interest in their welfare being manifested on 
the part of the meetings from which they came. Is 
it any marvel then that in some cases their children 
have been absorbed by the religious communities by 
which they have been surrounded? And while we 
lament the decadence of Society on these accounts, 
the conviction must be forced home upon us that we 





have not even done what we might to remedy these 
weaknesses. 

These Friends are located in a beautiful country 
of high table land, probably second to none in the 
State, with an abundance of good water at a depth of 
not more than sixty feet, and of the fertility of the 
soil the beautiful fields of clover and timothy, and 
the great crops of corn cribbed and in fields abund- 
antly testify. Unimproved farms rate at about fifteen 
dollars per acre, and improved farms, most of them 
with very good improvements, rate from $20 to $30. 
There are several railroads which cross or are in close 
proximity to this country, which afford good facili- 
ties for getting produce to market. 

Garrison is a thriving place, about six years old, 
and was laid out and principally owned by Charles 
Sargent, a native of Massachusetts, and was named 
after Wm. L. Garrison, the philanthropist. It is 
strictly a temperance town, as all the deeds for lots 
in it contain a clause prohibiting the use of the same 
(under forfeiture of title), for the manufacture, sale 
or gift of alcoholic drinks, etc., and each alternate lot 
is devised to trustees for the purposes of a high 
school and a public library. So it will be seen that 
it is and must become an intelligent and progressive 
community. Any persons wishing further informa- 
tion can obtain it (by enclosing stamp) to Jacob Z. 
Shotwell, Garrison, Butler Co., Nebraska. 

Gro. S. TRuMAN. 
Genoa, Neb., Fourth month 15. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS MOVING WEST: A SUGGESTED 
CONFERENCE. 


JAMES W. JANNEY has resigned the superintend- 
entcy of Race Street First-day School, and removed 
to Chicago, where he will have charge of the agency 
of the Provident Life and Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, with which he has been connected for some 
years. 

John Atkinson, a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Philadelphia, but formerly for several years 
Clerk of Salem, N. J., Quarterly Meeting, has re- 
moved to Southern Colorado, where a married daugh- 
ter and his son have located, and a nephew also. In 
view of the effort now making to bring about codper- 
ation among our scattered members in the West, it 
may not be out of place to say that his post-office is 
La Jara, Conejos Co., Colorado. 

The visits of concerned Friends to these isolated 
ones should be encouraged, but if anything perma- 
nent is brought about much will have to depend on 
themselves. Could a list be published of all located 
west of the Mississippi it would cause surprise as to 
its length, and very likely introduce many who oth- 
erwise do not know that a member among Friends 
resides so near them. Such a list might not be sat- 
isfactory to some, at all events would not do thesame 
good as bringing together as many of these as can 
be done. 

I apprehend there is no better way of doing this 
at less expense to all concerned, (which, considering 


| the moderate means of many, should be aimed after), 
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than a general meeting somewhat in the nature of a 
camp-meeting, and earnest effort made to get a large 
attendance. 

The removal of Dr. Robert F. Furnas and other 
Richmond Friends to Kansas, will very likely result 
in another monthly meeting being there organized, 
and I look hopefully to his earnestness in the advo- 
eacy of Friends’ principles in bringing about some 
such general codperation as I have indicated. 

J. M. T., Jr. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES FROM CANADA. 

OUR friend Isaac Wilson, a minister from Bloom- 
field, Ont., accompanied by Ruth his wife, came west- 
ward in Second month, attending Pelham Half Year- 
ly Meeting, held in Pelham, Ont., on the 13th and 
14th of that month, and having an appointed meet- 
ing at Effingham, four miles from Friends’ meeting- 
house there, on the evening of the 14th. On account 
of the very unfavorable weather the meetings were 
smaller than usual, yet all were acknowledged to 
have been favored seasons. Manna fresh from the 
Kingdom was handed forth refreshing many. The 
attendance of a number of young people, and the in- 
terest they manifested, were sources of much encour- 
agement to all. On the following First-day our 
Friends attended meetings in Buffalo, and at east 
Hamburg, Erie county, N. Y., taking in on their re- 
turn homeward their own (Canada) Half Yearly 
Meeting, which is held in Pickering at this season. 

Daniel P. Shotwell and wife,a notice of whose 
marriage I enclose, have departed for Nebraska to 
build for themselves a home in the far west, adding 
one more tu the many families of Friends’ scattered 
over that vast territory. They go to Butler county, 
near David City, where other brothers with their 
families have been living for several years, a settle- 
ment which Iam sorry our Friends Edward Coale, 
and Abel Mills did not visit. 

Daniel and Susan W. Zavitz, of Lobo, obtained 
from Norwich Monthly Meeting, held in Lobo on the 
llth inst., minutes of unity to attend approaching 
Philadelphia and New York Yearly Meetings. 


8. P. Z. 
Coldstream, Ont., Fourth month 16. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

—Abel Mills, a minister of Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing, has a minute to attend Philadelphia and New 
York Yearly Meetings. His wife expects to accom- 
pany him. 

—The sub-committee for Concord Quarter of the 
Yearly Meeting’s visiting committee, expect to visit 
Wilmington on the evening of the 26th inst., wifh 
the wish to hold a conference with members of Wil- 
mington meeting, and other Friends who may feel 
inclined to attend. 

—Our friend Robert Hatton, who for some time 
has been residing near Russellville, in Chester coun- 
ty, (Pa.), has removed to the neighborhood of Merion 
meeting-house, Montgomery county, being about a 
mile from that venerable place, and nearly the same 





distance from Elm Station, on the Pennsylvania Rai]- 
road. 

—A Meeting of the Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, on Temperance and Alcoholic Bey- 
erages, was held at 15th and Race streets, on Seventh- 
day afternoon, the 17th inst. The following minutes 
were adopted, and have been forwarded to this paper 
for publication. 

“The subject of the carrying out of the law on 
the teaching of Physiology and Hygiene, especially 


with reference to the influence of alcoholic stimu- | 


lants and narcotics on the human system, claimed 
the attention of the committee, and it was the sense 
of the meeting that the sub-committee in each quar- 
ter be instructed to attend to the subject, and report 
to this committee the progress made in their respec- 
tive sections in regard to carrying out the law. 
“Believing that there is no more fruitful source 


of creating a taste with children and reviving a ~ 


latent desire with those who have struggled against 
the influence of stimulants, than putting it in food, 
we earnestly hope that Friends and others will ob- 
serve greater care in this unnecessary use. 

“As we have a strong testimony from scientific 
and learned authority that alcohol should not be 
given except by the recommendation of a careful 
physician, we hope a more guarded care will be ex- 
tended in its use as a medicine.” 

From the minutes. 


James H. ATKINSON, 


AnniE CaLey DorLanD, } Clerks. 


, COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE JOINT SESSIONS OF BUSINESS MEETINGS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

THE season for yearly meetings rapidly approaches. 
Centering in each meeting will be points of interest 
to the body at large. Especially will our thoughts 
turn towards the new arrangement of Genesee 
Friends,—hardly knowing what most to hope. Just 
as the world about us is grasping the wholesome re- 
sults from women independently organized for mul- 
tiplying forms of service, it seems a surprising step 
for a yearly meeting to publish thé name of no rep- 
resentative woman asis this year the case in Friends’ 
Almanac. 

That much coming before our assemblies may be 
profitably considered jointly, I believe practice 
proves. That it is not most profitable for men and 
women, upon occasion, to assemble in official charac- 
ter, separately, is, I equally believe, yet to be proved, 
—if that be possible. There are subjects which prop- 
erly and by propriety are best discussed when sepa- 
rately gathered. If there be no consideration but 
best use of time that is an argument. While one 
branch is profitably and to edification dwelling upon 
subjects within the province and especial experience 
of the individuals composing it, the other may be 
just as profitably exercised in a field of greater mo- 
ment to itself. Together there must be suppression, 
or one branch have a sense of engrossing the time of 
the other. With fuilest accord in the unity of inter- 
est between man and woman in codrdinate fellow- 
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ship in labor, we must still recognize that there is a 
measurable division in the details of service; that 
the avenues for helping the sorrowing of earth may 
sometimes be best devised apart. Also that words 
counseling and stimulating to a broader grasp of re- 
sponsibility may sometimes be best extended when 
apart. Turn the problem ofthe commingling of sexes 
as we may it seems to remain a truth that there is a 
dignity in open intercourse and a dignity in estab- 
lished privacy. Both havea place. Neither can be 
spared without loss. G. 


THE FOURTH QUERY AGAIN TO BE ANSWERED. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
THE manifest increase of interestextending through- 
out our country in the cause of Temperance, and the 
earnest efforts making to educate and prepare the 
public mind for adopting practical measures that may 
prove efficient in freeing our land from its greatest 
scourge, the manufacture and sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages, may certainly be reckoned amongst the most 
hopeful indications of advance in true civilization 
and the spread of Christianity. 

The annual period has again arrived when the 
data from the various subordinate branches will be 
forwarded to the several quarterly meetings and on 
to the Yearly Meeting, in answer to the fourth query. 
In referring back (see Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER AND 
Jouxnat of Sixth month 13th, 1885), it will appear 
that the Yearly Meeting’s temperance committee, at 
a meeting to organize for the present year’s temper- 
ance work, directed that a memorial be addressed to 
the several monthly meetings in behalf of “a more 
precise answering of the fourth query.” This was 
duly received and laid before our monthly meeting, 
and probably all others; and we trust its suggestions 
will be reduced to practice now, in proper season ; be- 
cause what otherwise might be overlooked as amongst 
the minor infractions serve as an open door needing 
to be scrupulously guarded against. And while it is 
acause of thankfulness that the Society has so far 
advanced in temperance habits of its members as to 
be prepared to report so nearly entirely clear per- 
sonally of the manufacture of and sale of alcoholic 
beverages; yet it appears in my view that should 
Friends stop here as though satisfied with present 
achievements, their full duty in the premises will 
fall much short of being fulfilled. We are to a great 
extent “ our brother’s keeper ;”’ each individual occu- 
pies a place not only in the home and the religious 
society to which he is attached, but also owes duties to 
the commonwealth, in our form of government, and 
for neglect to do his part, each citizen will stand ac- 
countable as sharer in guilt by perpetuating this mon- 
ster evil and “ crime of crimes” by listlessly permit- 
ting license laws to remain on the statute book. So 
long as the manufacture and sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages is thus legalized and endorsed as .a respectable 
business, it evidently will be continued; and until 
Friends become conscientiously careful in the use of 
the ballot to hasten the repeal of license laws and the 
substitution of prohibitory legislation in their stead, 
the Society should hesitate to solace its members by 
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adopting reports of its clearness in their usual ful- 
ness. 

While personally clear of its direct use may we 
not be verily guilty of perpetuating the traffic by not 
using the means we are clothed with as citizens to 
take away its most vitalizing support ? J. Hd. 
West Grove, Pa. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
“ MIND THE LIGHT.” 


“MIND the light,” that inward shining, 
Floods the soul with golden rays; 
Only thus, can we, divining 
God’s requirements for our ways, 
Do the work that His good pleasure 
Would with courage have us do; 
Only thus, can we the treasure 
Win that should reward the true. 


As the glowing sun of morning, 
As the gentle moon of night 
Serve to give the traveler warning, 
And to keep his steps aright, 
So are pilgrims to Mount Zion, 
By the sun of righteousness 
Lighted; if they but rely on 
It in gladness or distress. 


Its effulgence shows the duties 
By the which we should be led ; 
Its bright beams reveal the beauties 
That on every side are spread. 
Even though we’re pressed by trials, 
Still upon our way it streams ; 
Leading upward through denials, 
By its kind and cheering beams. 


When the lights of earth are paling 
As our eyes are growing dim, 
When our busy brains are failing 
As our senses sink and swim, 
May a brighter light appearing, 
Pierce the gloom of Death’s dark night; 
And reveal beyond the clearing 
Where ’t will be forever light, 


Setu T. WALTON. 
Third month 29th, 1886. 


THE SINGLE HEAD OF WHEAT. 


L. C. ELDRED. 


ALL my daily tasks were ended ; 
And the hush of night had come, 
Bringing rest to weary spirits, 
Calling many wanderers home. 
“ He that goeth forth with weeping, 
Bearing golden grains of wheat, 
Shall return again rejoicing, 
Laden with the harvest sweet.” 


This I read, and deeply pondered 
What of seed my hand had sown, 
What of harvest I was reaping 
To be laid before the throne. 
While my thoughts were swiftly glancing 
O’er the paths my feet had trod, 
Sleep sealed up my weary eyelids, 
And a vision came from God. 
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In the world’s great field of labor, 
All the reapers’ tasks were done ; 

And each hastened to the Master 
With the sheaves that he had won. 


Some, with sheaves but poor and scanty, 


Sadly told the number o’er ; 
Others staggered ’neath the burden 
Of the golden grain they bore. 


Gladly then the pearly gateways 
Opening wide gave entrance meet 
As they sought the Master’s presence, 

Laid their burdens at his feet : 
Slowly, sadly, with the reapers 

Who had labored long and late 
Came I at the Master’s bidding, 

And was latest at the gate. 


There, apart from all the others 
Weeping bitterly, I stood ; 
I had toiled from early morning 
Working for the others’ good, 
When one friend had fallen fainting 
By his piles of golden grain ; 
With a glass of cooling water 
I revived his strength again. 


And another, worn and weary, 
I had aided for awhile, 
Till, her failing strength returning, 
She went onward with a smile. 
Thus the others I had aided 
While the golden moments fled, 
Till the day was spent, and evening 
On the earth her tear drops shed. 


And I to the Master’s presence 
Came, with weary, toil-worn feet, 
Bearing as my gathered harvest 
But a single head of wheat. 
So with tearful eyes I watched them, 
As with faces glad and bright, 
One by one they laid their burdens 
Down before the throne of light. 


Ah! how sweetly then the blessing 
Sounded to my listening ear— 

“ Nobly done, my faithful servants 
Rest now in your mansions here ;”’ 

Then I thought with keenest sorrow 
Words like these are not for me; 

Only those with heavy burdens 
Heavenly rest and blessings see. 


Yet I love the Master truly 
And I’ve labored hard since dawn ; 
But I have no heavy burden,— 
Will he bid me to be gone ? 
While I questioned thus in sadness, 
Christ the Master called for me, 
And I knelt before him saying, 
“ T have only this for thee. 


‘*T have labored hard O Master! 
I have toiled from morn till night, 
But I sought to aid my neighbors, 
And to make their burdens light. 
So the day has passed unnoticed, 
And to-night with shame I come, 
Bringing as my gathered harvest, 
But a single wheat-head home.” 


Then I laid it down with weeping, 
At his blessed, piercéd feet ; 
And he smiled upon my trembling,— 
Ah! his smile was passing sweet,— 
“Child it is enough,” he answered, 
“* All I asked for thou hast brought, 
And, among the band of reapers, 
Truly, bravely, has thou wrought. 


“This was thine appointed mission ; 
Well hast thou performed thy task ; 

Have no fear that I will chide thee, 
This is all that I would ask.” 

Then I woke; but long the vision 
In my heart I pondered o’er, 

While I tried to see what meaning 
Hidden in its depths it bore. 


And at length, this lesson slowly 
Dawned upon my wondering mind; 
Never mind what others gather, 
Do whate’er thy hand can find, 
Ifit be thy ’lotted mission 
Thus to serve the reaper band, 
And the evening finds thee weary, 
With an empty, sheafless hand, 

Let thy heart be never troubled ; 
Since thou hast fulfilled thy task, 
Have no fear that he will chide thee, 

Heavy sheaves he will not ask. 


DAKOTA MISSION WORK. 


AS all that relates to the development of the Indians 
must have special interest to the readers of this pa- 
per, I have thoight it well to show what the In- 
dian women themselves are doing for the advance- 
ment of their race in Christian civilization. That 
this work of the “Dakota Missionary Society” is 
conducted on a church basis which differs from our 
own, need not make us feel less interest in its suc- 
cess. 

Doubtless if Friends, our Friends, with their sim- 
ple faith and gospel of right living as the basis of 
acceptance with the Father,bad been as earnest, per- 
sistent and self-sacrificing in their work among these 
dusky children of the forest as have the religionists 
of other folds, there might ere this have been gath- 
ered sheaves of rejoicing to our body. The Indian is 
by nature quiet, contemplative, he hears within him- 
self the same voice that we recognize as the voice of 
God, and he needs but the aid of the wise and pru- 
dent teacher to show him how to make that divine 
word his guide and leader in the upward path of civ- 
ilization. 

The annual meeting of this women’s society 
which has been in existence nine years, was held at 
Ascension, in the early part of last fall. A report of 
its proceedings is given in the Word Carrier, a paper 
published in the interests of the Indians at Santee 
Agency, Nebraska. 

About two hundred Indian women, and a dozen 
or more whitg persons, connected with the mission 
work at the different stations, were in attendance. Of 
this society the reporter adds, “ Time and experience 
hare brought much wisdom in many ways to our 
dark-faced sisters; they have learned much in the 
line of managing meetings. 
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“They have learned that no slight is put upon a 
woman ifshe is not made president in perpetuum, 
and seem to have become enthusiast advocates of ro- 
tation in office. No one could ask for a more orderly 
assemblage than this of our Dakota women.” The 
usual religious exercises of such gatherings were 
held, and a spirited balloting for officers followed. 
The long unpronounceable names of the successful 
candidates convince us that these were real Indian 
women conducting the business for which they had 
assembled. Reports were read from eleven societies, 
and were accompanied by contributions amounting 
in all to $544.92 ; besides this sum over $70 were re- 
ported as contributed for other objects. 

At the “ Good-Will Church ” the girls in the mis- 
sion school have always met with the women; they 
have also maintained a fortnightly meeting of thei 
own. 

The report from the Yankton Agency gives twen- 
ty-seven women as belonging to the Society. They 
have made fifteen quilts, besides a large number of 
small articles. 

At Oahe $25 hod been contributed by the Society 
to help build the new home for Indian girls. 

The report adds, “these gifts from these women 
represent a great deal of hard work and much self- 
denial. Every church is now represented by a soci- 
ety, and this year every society gave something.” 

L. J. R. 


. TEMPERANCE IN SWEDEN. 
THE Paris correspondent of the London Daily News 
says: 

“Thad a visit to-day from that enthusiastic Blue 
Ribbonite, Mr. Axel Gustafson, who came to give me 
an account of an audience granted him during his 
recent visit to Stockholm, by the King of Sweden, 
and of the progress of the temperance movement 
in Scandinavia. In all the northern countries, 
especially in Sweden, there is, Mr. Gustafson says, 
the beginning of a popular movement to get rid of 
the slavery of alcohol. That country has been the 
first of the Scandinavian group to agitate for total 
abstinence, and the Rev. Dr. Wieselgren placed him- 
self at the head of the agitators. In eloquence, 
knowledge, zeal, and steadfast energy he was, per- 
haps, the greatest leader the temperance cause ever 
had anywhere. Sweden is the country of all others 
where the practical benefits of total abstinence are 
least questioned, although the one in which, perhaps, 
most punch is drank at genteel and aristocratic 
soirées. In his long private interview with the king 
and queen, his majesty in the most free and unre- 
served way expressed himself for prohibition as the 
only cure for the drink evil. He said that almost all 
the crime and abject misery in hisrealm were caused 
by drink. Mr. Gustafson learned that he made large 
contributions to the Good Templars’ funds, helped 
them in their organizations, and attended their meet- 
ings. The queen, whose personal action has been so 
strong and so successful in putting down street im- 
morality, and the vice of which it is an outcome, is a 
warm promoter of the coffee-tavern movement, and 
expressed her deep sympathy with every effort to 
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draw the working-class from the dram-shop. Mr. 
Gustafson asked the king how it was that he had such 
strong views on the liquor question, and why it was 
he had come round to prohibition? His majesty 
answered that, exercising the prerogative of pardon, 
the causes of persons condemned to the severest 
penalties by the tribunals were nearly always pleaded 
again before him by the advocates of these malefac- 
tors, or by persons interested on their behalf. The 
general plea was the irresponsibility which alcohol 
causes by weakening the will and blunting the moral 
sense. On further inquiries being made it was nearly 
ways found that the plea was not based on fiction. 
Alcohol kept the prisons full, and, what was more 
terrible, the persons over whom it had the most ab- 
solute power, once they allowed it to overmaster 
them, were those who had the finest nervous organi- 
zation. The lymphatic, cold-blooded man could go 
on much longer than the man endowed with a high- 
strung organization, and was less addicted to crime. 
The one became a dangerous madman, and the other 
an inert sot. Mr. Gustafson tells me that the Swedish 
Ministry have promised the Good Templars a State 
subsidy to enable them to fight all over Sweden 
against alcohol, and that numbers of wealthy and in- 
fluential people are showing an interest in their 
efforts by offering premiums to clerks, servants, and 
laborers who take and keep temperance pledges. The 
Rigsdag contains many total abstainers in both 
chambers, and they are not ashamed to wear their 
blue ribbon badges there. All the medical observa- 
tions in recent Arctic expeditions, showing that men 
who take alcoholic drinks resist cold less well than 
those who do not, haye greatly helped the blue-rib- 
bon movement in Sweden. The principal actor in 
Stockholm, M. Emil Hillburg, has donned the blue 
ribbon, and since he did so six or seven actors have 
followed his example.” 


THE LIBRARY. 

PENNSYLVANIA Boroveus. By William P. Holcomb. 
(Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science.) Baltimore: N. Murray. 

THIS monograph of 51 pages forms No. 4 of the cur- 

rent volume of the series of studies named above, 

edited by Prof. H. B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins. The 
author, a graduate of Swarthmore, and known to 
many of our readers, deals here with those organized 
communities above the rank of villages and below 
that of cities. Our common name,—in Pennsylvania, 

—is “ towns,” but the official designation, when duly 

incorporated, is boroughs. In the course of his pa- 

per, W. P. H. designates Chester as the first of those 

Pennsylvania towns which subsequently became and 

now are boroughs. It was the starting point of the 

municipal growth of the State, but Germantown, set- 
tled by the Mennonite colonists in 1683, incorporated 
in 1688, was organized as such two years later, be- 
came the first actual borough. Its system is de- 
scribed at some length, and the legal, social, and oth- 
er peculiarities of boroughs incorporated in later 
time are studied in an interesting manner. 

Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., 

Philadelphia, have for sale, (5 cents), copies of “ a ser- 
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mon delivered extempore by Sunderland P. Gard- 
ner, of New York, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Lom- 
bard St., Baltimore, Md., Eleventh month 19th, 1885.” 
It is printed by T. Newton Kurtz & Son, Baltimore. 





From the Atlantic Monthly. 
LONGFELLOW. 

IT is singular, when one stops to consider, how en- 
tirely the popular conception of Longfellow has 
sprung from his art, and how little it owes to exter- 
nal testimony. Heshrank from publicity, and though 
he was the recipient of numberless visitors, and ac- 
cepted with patience the burdens which his fame im- 
posed upon him, there was acharmed circle within 
which he dwelt, and beyond whose line none passed 
except the very few who would be the last to disclose 
any of the knowledge which they thus obtained. The 
occasions on which he took part in any public exer- 
cises were so rare as to intensify his privacy ; and 
this retirement was a note of his character, not the re- 
sult of any deliberate choice or policy. “ Was to have 
gone to the Franklin birthday banquet in the Port,” he 
writes in his diary; “but sent the carriage away, 
hearing that 1 was expected to reply to a toast in 
honor of the ‘ poets of Cambridge.’” But no one who 
was present can forget the occasion of his little speech 
in Sanders Theatre, in Cambridge. The hall was 
filled with an audience of school-children, and such 
of their elders as could find admittance met to cele- 
brate the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
settlement of Cambridge. The chair made from the 
spreading chestnut-tree, which the children had giv- 
en him, stood upon the platform, as a pleasant, silent 
response from the poet. He himself was among the 
guests grouped about the speakers of the day. Sud- 
denly there wasa hush of expectation. The gover- 
nor was to have spoken, but was not present. The 
mayor, who was presiding, leaned over and spoke to 
Mr. Longfellow, and rose to say that the poet had 
consented to speak to the children. The quiet voice 
with which, standing where he had been sitting, he 
uttered the few graceful sentences that rose to his 
lips, was the expression of a nature acting spontane- 
ously and naturally, undisturbed by circumstances, 
yet moved by a force of sentiment which was set in 
motion by the spectacle before him. 

There are but slight witnesses to the external 
course of his life to be found in Longfellow’s prose 
or verse. In one of his letters to Mr. Greene, when 
Hyperion had just been printed, he says, “The feel- 
ings of the book are true; the events of the story 
mostly fictitious. The heroine, of course, bears a re- 
semblance to the lady, without being an exact por- 
trait. There is no betrayal of confidence, no real 
scene described. Hyperion is the name of the book, 
not ofthe hero. It merely indicates that here is the 
life of one who in his feelings and purposes is a ‘ son 
of Heaven and Earth,’ and he who, though obscured 
by clouds, yet ‘moves on high.’ Further than this 
the name has nothing to do with the book, and in 
fact is mentioned only once in the course of it. I 
expect to be mightily abused. People will say that I 
am hero of my own romance, and compare myself 


to the sun, to Hyperion Apollo. This is notso. I 
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wish only to embody certain feelings which are mine, 
not to magnify myself.” It is commoh enough for 
readers to insist upon a close correspondence between 
the poet’s impersonations and his personal experi- 
ences, andin the case of Longfellow they have re- 
fused to accept any but the most literal rendering of 
Hyperion and ofa few of his poems. Nor is it im- 
possible to trace the lines of his life, now and then, 
in his verse; especially is it easy to recognize his 
companionship. Still, the revelation which Longfel- 
low’s poetry makes is of that inner experience more 
important to understand than any mere external cir- 
cumstance, and it is because of the freedom and full- 
ness of this revelation that we are able to say, we 
knew the poet from his poetry before we were able, 
from these volumes, to see how perfectly this inner life 
was in harmony with the outer shell in which it 
was formed. 

Here may be observed a difference between Long- 
fellow and Hawthorne. Both were men of seclu- 
sion; both were instinctively artists. The evidence 
concerning both may be said to be all in; we have 
their works, their private journals, and, we have ex- 
ternal testimony regarding them. But Hawthorne 
has been brought very much closer to men, in his 
personal relations, through the publication of his 
life; there have been laid open almost unknown 
tracts of his nature. His books, for all their apparent- 
ly confidential air, never really told very much of the 
man. Longfellow, on the other hand, concealed him- 
self behind a veil so thin that while it was-a 
perfect protection to his own consciousness it was 
a transparent medium forthe public. His journals 
and letters make this clear, and only translate into 
the language of fact what we may already be said to 
have read in the language of symbol. 


—— a 





MOVEMENTS AMONG COLORED PEOPLE. 
A SPECIAL dispatch from Washington, on the 12th 
instant, says: Since the recent massacre of negroesin 
Mississippi a large number of petitions and appeals 
from that race asking for protection have been re- 
ceived in Congress. Some ask for an investigation 
to show that they are denied protection from such 
crimes ; others assert that the massacre is an attempt 
to keep them in political and social subjection, and 
they ask for further legislation to secure them equal 
rights. Still others ask to be assisted in emigrating 
elsewhere. One of the most singular of these many 
petitions was presented in the Senate to-day by the 
President pro tempore. It was signed by H. D. Wesh- 
ly and other colored men of Texas, and was as fol- 
lows: 

“We, the undersigned, do sincerely pray the sep- 
aration from the white population on account of disa- 
greement and imposture by some of the whites. The 
whites do indeed treat us very badly. We do not 
wish by any means to break out in open revolt 
against the Unted States, but it seems that we will be 
compelled to do something if we cannot obtain some 
relief from the United States Government. We do 
sincerely desire to live in a separate State from the 
whites under the United States Government as the 
Indians do in Indian Territory.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

ATERRIBLE cyclone caused great destruction of life and 
property in Minnesota, on the afternoon of the 14th inst., 
‘and on the same afternoon there were severe storms ofa 
similar character, but not so destructive, in Iowa and Mis- 
souri. The damage done in Minnesota was chiefly at three 
points in the centre of the State, on the Mississippi River, 
—St. Cloud, Sauk Rapids, and Rice’s Station. These places 
were almost completely destroyed, and reports the day 
after the catastrophe place the personal injury as follows: 
At St. Cloud, 32 killed, 54 injured; Sauk Rapids, 31 killed, 
100 injured; Rice’s Station, 22 killed, and a number in- 
jured. The storm approached St. Cloud, shortly after 4 
o'clock, p.m. The skies suddenly became overcast, and a 
great black mass rose over the hills southwest of the city 
and came with terrible velocity towards the western out- 
skirts. The clouds hung low and rolled over and over like 
smoke over a battlefield, and were accompanied by a loud 
roaring and cracking sound that resembled a furious con- 
flagration. The cloud was funnel-shaped, and the point 
dragged along the ground like the tail of a huge aerial 
beast, dashing everything that came in its path into atoms. 

At the annual meeting of the Philadelphia Sabbath As- 
sociation, it was stated that there are about 15,000 stores 
in this city open habitually on the first day of the week. 

THE deaths in this city last week numbered 439, which 
was 21 less than during the previous week and one more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Among 
the main causes were. Apoplexy, 7, Bright’s disease, 11; 
consumption of the lungs, 55; croup, 11; disease of heart, 
19; typhoid fever, 14; inflammation of lungs, 56: inflam- 
mation of stomach and bowels, 113; old age, 21; paralysis, 
13. 

A tERRIBLE fire destroyed the town of Stry, in Austria, 
on the 18th inst. The damage is estimated at several mil- 
lions of florins, and the deaths at 100, including 50 children 
burned in a school- house. 

VERY serious floods were reported from Montreal, on 
the 19th inst., the water from the river having risen into 
the city, to a very unusual height. 

ANOTHER general strike occurred on the street car 
lines in New York City, Second-day mornirg. All the cars 
on all the roads except the Eighth and Ninth avenues were 
“tied-up,” in support of the demands of men employed on 
the Third avenue line, who have a controversy with its 
officials. In the afternoon of that day there was consid- 
erable disturbance between the strikers and the police. 

THE project of the English Government for the purchase 
of large tracts of land in Ireland, of its present holders, 
and its sale in small tracts to farmers, was announced by 
W. E. Gladstone in the House of Commons, last week. It 
involves the issue of £180,000,000 of three per cent. bonds, 
the principal of which will be returned to the treasury, in 
instalments, by thesale of the bonds. The interest in this 
measure and that for “Home Rule,” previously proposed, 
continues to be very great. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The grain fleet that will leave Chicago as soon as navi- 
gation opens will be the largest that ever left that port. 
There are now afloat 8,000,000 bushels of grain, which will 
probably be increased to nearly 5,000,000 bushels before 
the ice is out of the Straits. 

—On the 8th of this month a beautiful mirage occurred 
on Lake Ontario. Portions of Rochester and sections of the 
country lying south of it were plainly seen from the lake 
shore, six and ten miles distant, as though standing erect 











in the air; trains of moving cars and other objects were 
clearly defined, the aerial phenomena continuing for near- 
ly an hour. 

—The mocking birds of Florida are fast approaching ex- 
termination at the hands of winter tourists. The State has 
no. game laws, and has not needed them up to the time 
when fashion set its stamp upon that section as the proper 
resort from the rigors of the cold months at the North. 
But the woods are now scoured every winter by visitors 
with shot-guns, and mocking birds and cardinals are be- 
coming so scarce that at Jacksonville it is stated that this 
spring there is not one bird to be found where there were 
ten a year ago. 

—The comet discovered by Fabry at Paris, France, on 
the Ist of Twelfth month last, may now be seen as a hazy 
star with faint tail, in the northeastern sky, from 2 o’clock 
until dawn. Prof. E. E. Barnard, of the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Observatory writes: “ The comet promises to be a 
conspicuous object in a few days, as its brilliancy is now 
only sixty times that of discovery, and it will rapidly in- 
crease up to the 29th, at which time it will be brightest. 
The comet will then be visible in the evening, setting less 
than an hour after the sun, but it will be 460 times as 
bright as when discovered, which may somewhat compen- 
sate for the disadvantage of its being seen on a twilight 
sky. The comet will then be moving very rapidly toward 
the southeast.” 


—The large manufacturing firm in Bridgeport, Conn., 
of Warner Brothers, employ about a thousand girls and 
young women, and how best to provide for these people the 
chance for improving their minds, with opportunities for 
rational and wholesome enjoyment, has long been thought 
over by the resident member of the firm. A scheme has 
now been formulated. A house will be fitted and used—if 
the projector’s purpose is not thwarted—as a club house. 
Meals will be furnished at cost. Everything else in the house 
will be entirely free to the employees. There will be a 
reading room and library, rooms for instruction in pen- 
manship, bookkeeping, drawing, painting and music, and 
any other branch of learning in which a class will be 
formed, with teachers provided by the firm free of charge. 
One floor will be divided into two halls, one to seat 600, 
and the other 150, where lectures and light entertainments 
will be given. 


NOTICES. 


#,* A Temperance Conference, under the care of the 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will be held at the school- 
house, hear Willow Grove station, N. E. branch of N. P. R. 
R., on First day afternoon, Fifth month 2nd, at 3 o'clock. 





*,.* Temperance literature for gratuitous distribution is 
to be found in the book-case in room number 1, Friends’ 
meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets. 

S. M. GASKILL, Clerk of Book Com. 





*.* At Westbury Quarterly Meeting of Friends, held at 
New York, First month 28th, 1886, it was concluded that 
hereafter this Quarterly Meeting shall be held on the 
Seventh-day preceding the last First-day in the months in 
which it is now held; the meeting of Ministers and Elders 
to be held on the day preceding, the Women’s Meeting con- 
curring therein. 

Taken from the minutes, 


Wo. H. WILLETs, Clerk. 





*..% The Friends’ Circle of Baltimore having expressed a 
willingness to extend itslabors into ‘other fields in order 
that others may be alike benefited, is willing to give such 
aid in organizing Friends’ Circles as it is capable of, when 
requested. Further information in regard thereto can be 
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had by addressing its Corresponding Secretary, 201 Fulton 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


*,.* Bucks County First-day School Union will be held 
at Solebury, on Seventh day, Fourth month 24th, at 10 A. 
M. A cordial invitation is extended. 

OLIVER H. Hotcoms, S clerks 
M. ELLEN LONGSHORE, | ; 





*,* Quarterly Meetings will occur in Fourth month as 
follows: 
24. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
27. Concord, Wilmington, Del. 
28. Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y. 





*,* The INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL and other 
Friends’ papers are very acceptable to visitors in prisons 
and other reformatories. Any of our subscribers who have 
such on hand that they do not wish to preserve would con- 
fer a favor by ae them with C. A. Woodnutt, 1215 N. 
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15th Street, Phila., or at Friends’ Book Store, 15th and Race 


Streets. 





* The Western Quarterly Union of First-day Schools 
will” ‘mest at Londongrove Friends’ Meeting-house, on Sey- 
enth day, the 24th inst., at 10 o’clock. An invitation is ex. 
tended to persons interested. 

E. T. SWAYNE, lo 
Ly DIA DIA B. WaLTon, j Clerks. 


ACKNO WLEDGMENTS } FOR SCH OFIELD 
SCHOOL. 
We are desired by M. S. to acknowledge the following: 








H. W. Sterling (additional), ‘ ‘ ‘ - $10.00 
Mary E. Williams, . ° . 5.00 
Friends, neighborhood of Moorestown, N. s. ‘ - 20.00 
Through Elizabeth ne, ‘ ‘ 5 - 115.00 
Amos Hillborn, . . ; . : ; - 15.00 


E. L. M., ey : . . . - 10.00 





FRIENDS’ ‘BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Retail. Mailed. 


Barclay’s Apology, - . - 50 
Barclay’s Catechism, - - 25 
Life of William Penn. By S. M. Jan- 

ney. Cloth, - . - 1.00 1.18 

Paper, - - - 25 35 
Life of George Fox. By S. M. Jan- 

ney. Cloth, - - - 1.00 1.12 
Conversations on Religious eeapete. 

By 8.M. Janney, - 50 54 | 
Peace Principles Pangea: By Ss. 

M. Janney, - 75 81 
Summary of Christian Duttitines. Pa- 

per. Per Dozen, - 1.00 1.09 
Vital Religion. By Ss. M. Seer. 

Paper. Per Dozen, - - 1.00 1.07 
History of Friends. By S. M. Janney. 

4 Volumes, Cloth, - . 4.00 4.50 

4 Volumes, Sheep, - - 4.50 5.00 
History of the Separation. By S. M. 

Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, 1.00 1.10 
Memoir of 8. M. Janney, - - 1.25 1.35 
Journal of John Woolman, . .80 .87 

rs ~ “  Whittier’s, 1.20 1.35 
Journal of John Comly, - 2.00 2.20 
No. Cross, No Crown. By William 

Penn, - _— 87 
Rise and. Progress of ieee. By ; 

William Penn, - 25 -28 
William Penn’s Letter to his Wife 

and Children. Per Dozen, - 50 58 


Life of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 1.65 
Autobiography of an Hallow- 

ell, - - - 1.40 1.55 
Dr. Parrish’s Letter. Per Dozen, 00 4 


l 
60 | 
| 
| 





S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 





Retail. Mailed. 
Holy Life and Paul’s nore. H. 
Turford, - 40 43 


Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 


Yearly Meeting - - 35 41 
Conversations. Thomas Story, - 1.00 139; 
Life of John Richardson. Cloth, 35 Al 

a - ” Sheep, -  .50 56 
| Christian Baptism. William Dell. 

Per Dozen, - - - 75 81 
Dymond on War, - .20 .24 
Essays, Testimonies of Truth. By J. 

Johnson, - .20 22 
Scraps of Thought on Feeling, By 

J. Johnson, - .30 30 
Scriptural Watchword. ‘ iene 50 55 


Treasury of Facts. J.Johnson. Six 

Volumes, - - 75 80 
Friends’ Miscellany. J. and I. on 

ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 11.00 12.00 
George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 12.00 


Isaac Pennington’s Works, - - 6.00 
Journal of Elias Hicks, - - 1.25 1.40 
Letters of Elias Hicks, - > 20 84 


Sermons of Elias Hicks, 2d-hand, 1.50 1.65 
Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 


J. Jackson. Paper, - - .30 35 

Cloth, - - - 50 .56 
Garnered Treasures from the Poets, 1.25 1.35 
Conversations on the Queries. By 

H. E. Stockley, - - - 40 44 
True Peace, - - - 25 28 
Plain Path, - - - - 2 28 
Journal of Hugh Judge, - - 1.00 1.07 


Life of Isaac T. Hopper, - - 80 95 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* The office of THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL is now at 
g2i Arch Street, (2nd floor.) All correspondence, whether for the 
editors or on business, is requested to be addressed here; and in 
general persons having business with the paper will procure its 
transaction here. 

For the accommodation of any who may find it more con- 
venient to pay their subscriptions at the book-store of Friends’ 
Book Association, arrangements have been made by which it will 
act as our agent to receive them. The store is now at the S. W. 
Cor. 15th and Race Sts., having been removed from 1020 Arch St. 





*,* Correspondence of every description for the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, should be addressed to it, (or to Howard M. Jen- 
kins), at 921 Arch Street. John Comly’s address is now at 
15th and Race Streets, and correspondence for him should be 
addressed there. 


*,* Persons who order other periodicals through us, and who 
do not receive them seasonably, are desired to write direct to the 
publisher of the periodical itself, as they may rely upon our hav- 
ing forwarded the subscription at once. 








*,* Friends getting up clubs occasionally inquire whether they 
will be entitled to a free copy for doing so. Our answer is that 
when the subscriptions are at Club rates, that is the best offer we 
can make, and we cannot add the free copy. Where an agent in- 
terests himself to send us names at the regular price, $2.50, we 
are quite willing to make a return for his trouble, and for eight 
names will send a copy free. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





*,* Subscribers whose yearexpired Second month 6th, and who 
desire, in renewing, to pay for the remainder of 1886, will remit as 
follows : 

Singlesubscription, . . . . . «. «. $221. 
Club of 8, each, . ‘ * 2 ° * ‘ ‘ 2.00. 
Club of 20, each, . ‘ Ls 





*,* We are obliged to announce that back numbers cannot be 
sent to new subscribers, beyond First month 30th, except in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, as we have only a very few copies of 
the issues previous to that date, returned to us by the kindness 
of subscribers. 





*,* We should be obliged to those who send us Postal Orders if 
they would state, in all cases, to whose name the order is drawn. 
This will save us some time and inquiry at the post-office. 


LypiA A. MurRPBHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 





537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


WORTH KNOWING. 


By calling at Friends’ Book Association, South- 
West Corner of Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., you can see a full line of 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S 
New School and College Text- Books, including 
those beautiful Reading Charts you have heard so 
much admired. Very Respectfully, 


JoHN A. M. PASSMORE. 
Pottsville, Pa. 


| CHARLES FE. PUGH, 


PENNS YLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. ZDaily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited’ of Pullman Pal- 


ace cars ° . : R ‘ ° *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West *11.50 a.m. 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express - *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express “ites a © 10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West - *11.20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . . d ' ‘ ‘ - *4.30 a.m. 
Niagara Express . . ° ‘ ° ° ° . 7.40 &.m. 
Watkins Express ° ‘ - 2 ‘ afi50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.20 p.m. 
Kane Express . . . ° 7 ‘ ‘ ‘ 7.40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express .30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 211.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 75.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
i Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rl Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


a.m. 

Harrisburg and York Express . - .40 p.m. 
Mail Train . a S oy i ey 
Harrisburg Accommodation . 15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express. . ‘ 7.40 &.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express 24.30, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express . ‘ - 25.40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.87 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 

. 5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. . 

For Phenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.87 a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 pm. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
m4 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
- ’ 


3.20 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50 
6.35. 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 n: ae — 


For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey Cit 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct traneter > 


Fulton Street, avoid double ferri and journ 
New York City. _ a se 


Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

—- except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

ap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
> 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 

.25 &.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.85 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.80 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and ee 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.80 a.m., 
3 pam, 2.30, 8.30, 4.30, 5.80 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Wash mM, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4:02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 . For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m.,and6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.35 p=) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

No. 838 Chestnut Street. 
S. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agent 


TICKET OFFICES: 


General Manager. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 





WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS 


NO. 9022 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


__ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST.’ 


INCORPORATED 1836. 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,838, 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA. 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In. 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





My selection of Patterns for Spring Sales is now 
complete, and comprises all the latest styles and color- 
ings in Moquette, Velvet, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, Ingrain and Damask Carpets, Oil Cloths, Win- 
dow Shades, Mattings, Linoleum, etc. _ Prices low. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 NortTH SECOND Srt., PHILA. 


LEINSON & ALSOP. 
112 South 4th St. Philadelphia. 


Kansas Farm Loans, 7 per cent., both Principal and Interest 
guaranteed by the Equitable Mortgage Co. 


Denver City Mortgages, 8 per cent., negotiated by Biddle Reeves. 


Send for descriptive pamphlets, and list ot 
mortgages now on hand. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff' St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS 
St. 2212 Wallace Street. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


(In all its Branches.) 
112 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADA. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPT- Clement M. Biddle, 
LY ATTENDED TO. REFERENCE, { Dillwyn Parrish. 


JANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS. 





8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th 





25 Cents: Usvat Price 50 CENTs. 





New Styles, perfect, and full eight yards to the roll. Oth- 
er papers just as cheap. Samples sent free. 





A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
S.-E. Con. Market & 12TH STREETS, PHILA. 


| F. CHAS. EICHEL, 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLEs 
CoNSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIEs’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


CARPETINGS. 





MOQUETTES, Finest Grade, - - = $1.65 
WILTON VELVETS, - = $1.25 to $1.50 
BODY BRUSSELS, - - $1.00 to $1.35 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, - 5c to 9c 
INGRAIN CARPETS, Best, - - Te 


THomas C. Lippincott, 1307 MARKET STREET, 
(Opp. Wanamaker's, bel. Public Buildings.) 





Auos HILLBORN & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 


TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CorTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


C.W. PACKER’S 
“STANDARD” 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 


Are durable, substantial, and have no 
complicated machinery. The mechanism 
” is such that they will freeze Cream, Fruits, 

Water Ices, etc., in the shortest — 
time. For sale by dealers in house- ish- 
ee generally. Price List on appli- 
cation. 


Chas. W. Packer, Mfr., Phila., Pa 











